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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
ability of the State licensing and monitoring program to safeguard 
chil(?ren and to determine whether licensing and monitoring were being 
uniformly applied throughout Illinois. In order to address these 
♦questions., information - was collected from three sources: (1) 
interviews with representatives of the State agencies .involved in the 
regulation of day care facilities and with the State employees who 
license day care homes and centers, (2) surveys of d,ay care 
operators, day cafe workers, and parents of children in day care, and 
(3) special studies designed to check on the uniformity of . 
application of standards and the actual compliance wii:h standards* 
The findings, generally indicate that the quality of licensing, 
monitoring, and enforcement functions all appear to be limited to 
some extent by insufficient personnel and heavy workloads. Four types 
jof recommendations are offered: (1) those intended to ensure uniform 
application of day care standard:-, (2) those which would enable day 
care consumers to play a larger role in day care regulation, (3) • 
'those designed to achieve more effective use of personnel, and (4) 
those which would improve the general effectiveness of monitoring and 
enforcement I (JHB) 
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ILLINOIS ECONOMIC AWD FISCAL COMMISSION 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 



DAY CARE LICENSING AND REGULMION 



SUMMARY 

As the number of children enrolled, in licensed day care facil- 
ities in Illinois has increased, concern for the quality of these facil- 
ities ha^ also increased. In January 1972, six children died in a fire 
in a licensed day care home in Chicago which was found to have been in 
violation of State day care standards. In 1974, an infant was killed 
by another child while sleeping on a couch in a licensed home. The baby 
was on the couch because the home did not have enough cribs, a^violation 
of the standards. 

Apart from the human tragedy involved, court decisions in other 
states have aroused concern that the State of Illinois could be held 
jointly liable in some future incident, if inadequate supervision of a 
licensed facility were proved. One of the main goals of this study was 
to investigate the ability of the State licensing and monitoring program 
to safeguard children. AnotheT goal was to determine whether licensing 
and monitoring were being fully and uniformly applied throughout the 
stat.e. ^ 

In order to address these questions, the lEFC staff interviewed 
representatives of all State agencies which are primarily involved in 
the regulation of day care facilities, as well as the individual State 
employees who license day care homes and centers. We surveyed random 
samples of approximately 1,000 licensed day care home and 1,000 day care 
center operators in the state, 230 day care center workers, 700 parents 
of children in day care centers, and 580 parents of children in day care 
homes. Special studies were designed to check on the uniformity of 
application of standards and the actual compliance with standards. 

Conclusions and recommendations included in this report are 
those of the staff and not necessarily those of the Economic and Fiscal 
Commission or any of its members . 

Overview of Day Care (Chapter II) . Illinois has been involved in licens- 
ing child care facilities since 1933. The chapter reviews current legis- 
lation vesting day care regulation authority in the Department of Child- 
ren and Family Services (DCFS) . Day care licensing is one among many res- 
ponsibilities of DCFS and, in fact, accounted for less than one percent 
of the Department's budget in FY 1974. The chapter also describes the 
role of other State agencies in the day care licensing process. 
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Day care facilities are classified in two categories-^ homes 
and centers . The legal difference between them is that day care homes 
care for>eight or fewer children (including the operator's own child- 
ren under 18), while day care centers care for more than eight children. 
However, Xhe actual size differences are more marked~-an average of 4.9 
children per home and 50.5 children per center (pp. 9, 10). 

In addition, homes and centers differ in the type of program 
offered. Homes tend. to be more informal, while centers usually have a 
relatively structured preschool education orientation. Because of the 
overall differences between homes and centers, there are different stan- 
dards for each, and subsequent sections of the lEFC staff report also 
treat them differentially where necessary ' (pp. 11, 12). 

Both nationally and in Illinois, demand for day care services 
is likely to increase as more mothers enteT the labor force. Between 
1950 and 1972, the participation rate of women who had ever been married 
rose by 60% nationally.' By 1970, 43% of Illinois women were employed 
outside their homes. These trends foreshadow a need for expanded regu- 
latory capacity on the part of the State (pp. 8, 9). 

Organization and Personnel ^Chapter III) . Actual licensing and monitor- 
ing of day care facilities is conducted by DCFS personnel operating in 
14 areas throughout the state. Following thb reorganization of DCFS 
in early 1974, these staff were organized into teains.^ach of which is 
supervised by a licensing coordinator. These Coordinators are in turn 
responsible to area administrators. 

Along with the 1974 reorganization, another change was the 
creation of the Office of Child Development (OCD) . OCD is responsible 
for overseeing day care licensing and de\7eloping a State plan for day 
care, among other duties. OCD has an adniinistrative office at Spring- 
field and an office at Chicago which is actually engaged in licensing. 
However, except for its own Chicago operation, OCD has no formal auth- 
ority over licensers. Eighty-eight percent of licensers surveyed agreed 
that a statewide coordinator is needed (pp. 15, 16). 

It appears that the day care licensing function has a fairly 
low status within DCFS. Furthermore, many licensers felt that their 
jobs- were being downgraded through the use of nonprofessionals (parapro- 
fessionals and volunteers). Because of the complexity of the licensing 
task, it is recommended that DCFS use nonprofession als to supplement, 
but not to replace > professional licensers (pp. 21, 22). * 

The chapter also looks at the day care licensers in the field— 
their background, training, task structure, and workloads. Licensing 
representatives are drawn from a variety of backgrounds, often with 
little specific preparation for the licensing task. Training of licen- 
sers provided by DCFS is found to be generally inadequate (pp. 16-23). 
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\^ Prior to 1974, licensers acted as both enforcers ^pf standards 
and consultants to day care facilities. The reorganization separated 
the two functions, establishing licensing (standards enforcement) teams 
and resource development (consultation) teams in each area. Some former 
day care personnel were assigned to each type of team. 

The new licensing teams license and monitor all types of child 
care facilities--foster homes and adoptive homes as well as day care 
homes and centers. There is some resistance to this change among former 
day care licensers, and considerable training will be^required so that 
all personnel understand their new responsibilities (pp, 18, 19). 

In July 1974, we were told that licensers will again be allowed 
to provide consultation on program development and improvement where 
needed. The evident indecisicri about the licenser's role has given rise 
to some confusion and morale problems among licensers. 

Day care licensing staff workloads appear to be quite heavy 
and may contribute to licensing arid monitoring deficiencies noted in 
later chapters. Based on the number of licensed day care facilities 
reported by DCFS, an overall FTE staff/facility ratio was calculated 
to be one FTE worker for every 135 licensed facilities. Survey data 
show that only three states (New York, Iowa, and North Carolina) of the 
43 which responded have higher ratios of licensed day care facilities 
to' "full-time equivalent" licensing staff than Illinois. It is recom- 
mended that DCFS consider whether additional personnel- are needed to 
e|cpand the Department's day care licensing and monitoring capacity . 

The chapter concludes with specific recommendations for improv- 
ing licensing coordination and personnel training, including: (1) a 
State director of licensing, (2) a systematic training program for li- 
censers, (3) a requirement that licensers pass a test on standards before 
they begin to license facilities, (4) periodic in-service training ses- 
sions for licensers, (5) a completely revised licensing services manual,' 
and (6) a Statei plan for day care licensing (pp. 23, 24). 

Day Care Standards (Chapter IV) . The criteria against which day care 
homes and centers are measured in assessing their ability to provide 
adequate care are specified in the day care .standards . These include 
criteria related both to the physical facilities available in the care 
unit and to the personal characteristics of operators and their staff. 
To serve their purpose, the standards should be reasonable and adequate 
to protect children and ensure a minimum level of care. Also they should 
be understood and accepted by day care operators, staff, and parents. 

Operators generally seem to understand and accept the standards. 
However, according to'IEFC staff surveys, only about 20% of the parents 
of children and staff in day care facilities have read the standards. 
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It is recommended that DCFS prepare summaries of hopie and center standards 
to~B"e~given to parents by the .operator when children are enrolled in .a 
licensed facility (pp. 27, 64). 

•The' standards most likely to be violated, according to opera- 
tors' responses to our surveys, relate to overenrollment and child/staff , 
ratios. But .violations of the standards seldom lead to revocation or 
nonrenewal of licenses (pp. 27, 28, 32, 33). 

The, decision whether or not to license day care centers were 
found to be most closely associated with fairly tangible health, safety, 
and record-keeping standards. In day care homes the violations most often 
associated with the renewal decision were related to objective standards. 
Some potenti^ally important but more subjective standards, such as the ade- 
quacy of supervision given to children, did not seem to be generally sig- 
nificant in the renewal decision. 

DCFS recently received a federal grant to revise the State's 
standards for day care facilities and has established a committee for 
this purpose. It is recommended that such a revision take into considera- 
tion changes which were recommended by program participants. Three changes 
in the standards were frequently mentioned as desirable b/ those surveyed, 
rn child/staff ratios should be lowered; (2) the dividing line between 
homes and centers should be changed from eight children to seven; and 
(3) a day care home operator's own children -should not be charged against 
the home's licensed capacity "after age 14, instead of the present age ot 
18 (pp. 26, 29-33). 

It is also re commended that consideration be -g iven to estab- -^^ 
lishing al^xerarchy of standards , perhaps wrth'three ranks, ^^e first 
most important group might inclu de fire and f^^^^ hazards and corporal 
punishment. Violation of any one would result in denial of a license. 
Perhaps three violations of standards in the second group might be 
tolerated before the license would be revoked or denied. These could 
include standards relating to individual lockers, outdoor play periods 
and so on. The third group could deal mainly with record-keeping and 
procedures, and five -or six violations might be tolerated. 

nn.-fnrm^rv of A pplication (Chapter V). . Accurate and uniform application 
of the day care standards is an. impor tant condition for P^^^^^;^ 
tion for day care clients and equal t:reatment under the law for operators. 
Three independent studies were conducted by the lEfC staff " assess 
various aspects concerning the uniformity with which standards are ap- 
plied In all three studies serious discrepancies m application ..re 
documented. These seem to be caused by differences both in interpretation 
and application of stJmdards by licensing representatives (pp. 35-41). 
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Problems of nonuniformity .are compounded by the lack of a 
standard statewide form for rating day care facilities. In 12 DCFS dis- 
trict offices surveyed, 11 different licensing appraisal forms were 
identified. Further, some appraisal forms were found to contain irrele- 
vant items, such as the family's religious preference, the mother's hob- 
bies, and the father's physical build. Center appraisal forms were 
found to be deficient in areas such as the program and care provided by 
the center. It is suggested that the licensing forms be revised and 
standardized throughout the DCFS system . Also, the possibility of using 
a form which employs an "A-to-F" grading system should be considered as 
an alternative to the present format. This would help to pinpoint prob- 
lem areas in a day care facility. 

To promote uniformity in the application of standards, it is - 
recommended that training of new licensers be upgraded and that new li- 
censing personnel be given an examination on standards . Furthermore, it 
is suggested that a mOre detailed instruction manual on day care licens- 
ing be formulated and distributed to present licensing staff. For 
facilities on the borderline of compliance, ouj: findings suggest that two 
licensers should be sent to conduct the evaluation. Also, given current 
levels of uniformity, it is recommended that operators denied a license be 
allowed to request a second visit by a different licenser ^Cpp. 41, 46). 

License Issuffnc6 (Chapter VI) . This chapter reviews each step of the 
initial licensing process, from the time a person inquires about applying 
until a license is granted or denied. The initial licensing process acts 
tq weed out substandard facilities. Only 24% of the people interested 
in home licenses and 42% of those interested in center licenses follow 
the process through and ultimately obtain a license. 

Several difficulties with the present procedure for initial 
licensing were discovered in the course of the study. According to our 
survey, many potential applicants might not know whom to contact for 
licensing information, -ft is recommended that DCFS publicize its 
responsibilities for day care licensing more widely (pp. 48, 79, 80). 

SeVeral types of delay in the licensing process were documented 
in this chapter. It is possible that such delays discourage some good 
potential operators, and so reconmiendations are suggested which would 
alleviate these delays (pp. 47-52). 

After requesting a licensing inspection, some applicants had 
to wait more than two months before a licenser actually visitecl. It 
is recommended that this period be shortened to no more than four weeks 
and that additional clerical help required to meet this goal be provided 
(pp. 48", 49). 
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Many delays are experienced in arranging for other^gencies • 
inspections of facilities, ^especially local health, fire and building 
departments. It is recommended that DCFS licensers become fajciliar 
with local codes and work closely with local officials to clear up dif- 
ficulties (pp. 50, '51). 

Delays occur in the DCFS Springfield central office even after 
the licenser in the field is satisfied with a facility. It is recommended 
that DCPS use licenses with the Director's signature prep rinted to avoid 
the delay caused by requiring his original signature on each license 
(p. 51). • 

Under the Child Care Act of 1969, local child welfare agencies 
can make initial licensing studies. It is recommended that DCFS at 
least conduct inspection visits of facilities whose licensing visits 
wgre done by these agencies (p. 51). ' - 

For day care centers, DCFS may issue either a license good 
for two years or a permit good for six months. Jhe permit option could 
be extended to day care homes by an amendment to the Child Care Act. 
Consideration should also be given to allowing the licensing representa- 
tive in the field to issue a 30-day permit so that the operator can 
begin taking in children immediately without waiting for paperwork pro- 
cessing at Springfield. As an alternative, initial licenses might be 
limited to one year rather than two, in order to provide a probationary 
period for new facilities (p. 52). 

Monitoring of Day Care Facilities (Chapter VII) . To assure continuing 
compliance with day care standares DCFS licensing representatives are 
required to visit each licensed facility at least once a year and more 
frequently "as deemed necessary.*' However, there is confusion among 
licensers about this policy. Some reported that as many as four visits 
a year were required to day care homes, while others said that interim 
visits need.be made only in response to complaints received, not on a 
periodic basis. 

Last year day care home operators reported receiving an average 
of 1.7 visits, while center operators reported receiving an average of 
2.4 visits. Thus, the requirement of one annual visit is generally 
being met. 

On the other hand, nearly 10% of home and center operators^ re- 
ported receiving no visits from a DCFS licenser last year. Such a per- 
centage indicates that as many as 680 day care facilities ^across the 
state may not have been visited at all last year by DCFS (p. 57). 

It is recommended that DCFS reexamine its policy regarding 
interim visits. Since interim visits are nece.ssary in order to adequately 
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monitor day care. facilities, the Department should consider increasing 
the required number of visits . Data from parents, staff, operators, and 
licensers indicate a clear consensus that at le^ast two visits are needed. 
Once the policy is determined, it should be clearly communicated to li- ' 
censers in the field (pp. -'56-59) • 

An increase to two visits per year to each facility would 
necessitate an additional 10.4 FTE licensing staff. However, data pre- 
sented in Chapter IX regarding the inadequacy of current monitoring ef- 
forts indicate that such an increase appears necessary (p. 59).^ . 

In addition to these "interim visits," a "relicensing" study 
is made when an operator's two-year license is due to expire. Many 
licensing representatives use the relicerising study to weed out sub- 
standard facilities by persuading operators not to renew their licenses 
(P- 61). , * . 

Several steps can be taken to increase the efficiency of day 
care monitoring. First, increase the number of required visits. Also, 
it is recQOisended that DCFS take steps to enhance the role of parents 
ill monitoring the quality of care provided. Parents should be JLiven 
"consumer guides" to day care which would summarize the standards. Par- 
ents should also be allowed access to licensing appraisal forms. Al so , 



DCFS should periodically survey parents to obtain feedback on program 
effectiveness. | 

I 

Furthermore, it is recommended thajb unannounced interim visits 
be used more frequently in order to increase the licenser's chance of 
getting a true picture of the conditions in day care facilities. Opera- 
tors and licensers have expressed the opinion that unannounced visits 
provided more accurate information on the quality of care provided than 
announced visits (p. 60). 

It is noted that a licensing representative is expected to 
be both a strict enforcer of standards and a friendly advisor. Licens- 
ing coordinators should be aware of this conflict (pp» 64-66). 

A number of other State agencies besides DCFS are involved in 
visiting and evaluating day care centers. It is recommended that these 
agencies coordinate joint visits wherever feasible , , so that all their 
inspectors visit a center at the same time. On an lEFC staff survey, 
over three-fourths of centers which receive funding from more than one 
State agency favored joint visits (pp. 66, 67). 

Enforcement , (Chapter VIII) . The chapter discusses formal enforcement 
procedures whereby operators in Violation of day care standards are 
brought into compliance or denied a license. At least until veiy re- 
cently, DCFS has not pursued formal enforcement vigorously. It is recom- 
mended that legal action, including use of injunction, both for licensed 
facilities with serious violations and for unlicensed facilities, should 
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be increase d. Further, DCFS' records of enforcement actions are inade- 
quate, and it is recommended that such records be improved and be kept 
on file at the DCFS central administrative office (pp. 69, 70). 

'^N. Survey data indicate that a licenser is more likely to initiate 

^ enforcement action if she feels DCFS will support the action. Our find- 
ings indicate that, in the past DCFS has not provided such support (pp. 
72-74). " ' 

Quality and Effectiveness (Chapter IX) , This chapter considers the over- 
all effectiveness of the State's. Jay care licensing and regulation pro- 
gram from seyeral -perspectives. The most direct measure used is child 
abuse in licensed day care^ homes . Eighteen cases were found for the 
period 1969-1973.' It was* found that hoines where abuse occurred had been 
visited less often by DCFS licensers than other homes, and in only three 
cases had the licensers felt concerned about the home prior to the abuse 
incident (pp. 75-78). , 

Prevention of child abuse in licensed homes is complicated by 
the difficulty in checking names of day care license applicants against 
names of known child abusers. Accnrdinglvr it is recommended that a ^ 
computerized file of child abusers be constructed , to be used in screen- 
ing applicants for day care licenses (p. 78). 

i\nother measure of effectiveness is the degree to which unli- 
cense^d facilities operate in the state. The widespread operation of 
unlicensed homes is identified as a major , problem. It is estimated 
that over half of the day care homes operating in Illinois are unlicensed. 
A more active publicity program on the need for a day care home license 
is recommended (pp. 78-80). 

In addition, a more vigorous effort to discover unlicensed 
♦ homes and to prosecute unlicensed operators appears to be necessary. 
This will probably require the allocation of additional manpower to day 
care licensing and greater coordination with State's Attorneys. The 
use of local volunteers to assist in efforts to iden'tify and deal with 
unlicensed facilities is recommended (p- -80). 

Another effectiveness indicator is the degree of actual com- 
pliance with standards in^ licensed facilities. A spot-check was per- 
formed in a sample of licensed day care centers. On the average, the 
spoti-checked centers were found to have 4.5 violations. Data from the 
paired-observers study (see Chapter V) also demonstrate that noncompli- 
ances exist in licensed facilities (pp. 81-83). 

Th', satisfaction of program participants with the program is 
another indicator of effectiveness. Overall satisfaction with the quality 
of care in licensed facilities and with the regulatory process appears to 
be relatively high. Over three- fourths of operators, staff, parents, 
and licensers felt that State regulation of day care facilities was 
necessary, and large majorities of parents were very satisfied with the 
Q day care facilities in which their children were enrolled (pp. 84-87). 

OOOlt 



Conclusion (Chapter X) > The chapter summarizes recommendations made 
by the lEFC staff throughout the report. They fall roughly into four 
groups--those intended to ensure uniform application of day care stan- 
• dards, those which would enable day care^onsumers to play a larger 
role in day care regulation, those designed to achieve more effective 
use of DCFS personnel, and those which would improve tKe general effec- 
tiveness of monitoring and enforcement (p. 88). ; 

A recurring theme throughout the study concerns the inadequacy 
of manpower allotted to day care licensing in the state. Quality of 
the licensing, monitoring, and enforcement functions all appear to be 
limited to some extent by insufficient personnel and, heavy workloads. 
Consequently, serious attention should be given to a review of staffing 
of the day care licensing program and to correction of observed defi- 
ciencies (pp. 88,^89)* 

The chapter considers three alternatives to the current system 
complete deregulatior ; registration, rather than licensing, of day care 
homes; and evaluation of day care facilities by a professional organiza- 
tion of day care operators. Deregulation or registration of day care 
homes would probably not provide sufficient protection to children, and 
"peer evaluation,^*' through an accreditation process similar to that for 
schools or hospitals, may have potential as a supplement- -but not a re- 
placement--for State licensing (pp. 89-91). 

Appendices . More complete technical information relating to each chap- 
ter is contained in the appendices, which are designated by a chapter 
number and an appendix number (e.g.. Appendix VI-i"is the first appendix 
to Chapter VI). Appendix 1-2 is a glossary, of terms and abbreviations 
used throughout this report. Appendix X-1 is not a true appendix to 
Chapter X but contains the unedited response from DCPS regarding lEFC 
staff finding.s presented in this report. ' ^ 
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In the Spring of 1974 'there were approximately 120,000 children 
enrolled in State-licensed day care homes and centers in Illinois. There 
were 4831 licensed day care homes (facilities caring for eight or fewer 
children) in the state and 1823 licensed day care centers (which care for 
more than eight children). 

As the number of children enrolled in licensG^J day care fac- ^ • 
ilities has increased, concern for the quality of these facilities has 
also increased. In January 1972, six children died in a fire in a li- 
censed day care home in Chicago which was found to have been in violation 
of State standards. In Febixiary 1974, an infant was killed by another 
child whilb sleeping on a couch in a licensed home. The baby was on the 
couch because the home did not have enough cribs, a" violation of the 
standards. That home had not been inspected in 15 months, although re- 
gulations require that a representative of the Department of Children 
and Family Services (DCFS) visit each licensed home at least once ^ year. 

* "Such cases may have very direct significance for the State. 
A court in Arizona recentJLy held the State jciintly liable for a $1 mil- 
"'lion judgment to a six-year-old boy who was abused while living in a 
foster home licensed by the State. The court, ruled that the State, as 
well as the foster parents, must pay the damages because the State did 
not supervise the home adequately. Some experts feel that tliis ruling, 
'and a similar Louisiana case, may ultimately be extende.d to abuse cases 
in licensed day care facilities. ^ 

On April 26, 1972, the Illinbis Budgetary Commission (the pre- 
decessor agency of the Economic and ^Fiscal Commission) held a hearing 
on day care. At the. hearing, William Pierce of the Child Welfare League 
of America said: " 

I vyant to . . . comment in one area l:hat is very practical 
and which I think merits the attention of the Commission. 
* That area is the standards for day care and enforcement of 
those standards for the day care which now exists in Illi- 
nois. . . - Enrollments, ages of children served, the hours 
care is ^iven, all need to be monitored to insure that child- 
ren receive the care that they require and that parents 
expect .by virtue of the day care program being licensed. 

In May 1973, the Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission au- 
thorized its staff to undertake an evaluation of day care licensing "and 
regulation in Illinois. In the process of designing the study, we* 
consulted legislators and their staff with responsibility and interest 
in day care, including members of the Child Care Study Commission which 




was established by House resolution last fall. The study design we 
adopted was intended to include issues of concern to them. 

the study was limited to day care homes and centers as defined 
in the Chil'd Care Act; that is, facilities which provide care during the 
day. to children unrelated to the operator. .We did not study foster homes, 
night care facilities, or other special categories of facilities .^cause 
of the extreme difficulty in locating unlicensed facilities, and in secur- 
ing the cooperation of unlicensed operators, we do not have data from day 
care homes or centers which operate without a State license. We did,- How- 
ever, estimate the number of unlicensed facilities andmake some re 
mendations aimed at bringing them within the DCFS regulatory system 
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To be effective in ensuring the adequacy of facilities and safe- 
guarding children, a day care licensing program should have the following 
attributes:' 

1. Responsibility and goals for the day care licensing 
program should be clearly^, defined, both at the central 
office and in the fie id. Vague goals apd diffusion of 
responsibility within the organization tends to weaken 
accountability to both legislative and Executive auth- 
orities. jOrganization is considered in Chapter III. 

2. There shoudd be a sufficient number of trained person- 
nel to carry out the licensing function l-/^his will be 
diSeussed in' Chapters IH-and VIII. 

3. The licensing standards should be adequate to protect 
children and ensure , a minimum level of care. If stan- 
dards are inadequate, even facilities which meet them 
may not protect children well enough. This question 
is addressed in Chapter IV. 

/ s 

4. -The standards Should be Understood and accepted by 

providers and consumers' of day care services. If day 
care -operators and parents do not understand and ac- 
cept the standards, ^ay-to-day compliance will be harder 
to achieve, this question is also considered in Chap- 
ter IV. ^ 

' 5. The standards should be ijiterpreted and applied by 
licensing representatives in a. uniform and consistent 
manner. If they are not, even tue most stringent and 
comprehensive standards may. not assure adequate safe- 
guarding of children. Irf addition > nonuniform applica- 
• tion. of standards may raise 1 :^c.i "equal protection" 
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questions if some operators are treated more severely 
^ than others merely because of their licensing rep:*e- 
sentative's idiosyncratic interpretations. Uniformity 
is analyzed in Chapter V. 

' 6. The licensing process itself should proceed as quickly ^ 
as is consistent with its function of screening out 
substandard fapilities. Undue delays may discourage 
potentially excellent operators, or may cause some 
operators to A^iolate the law by operating without a 
license. The initial licensing process is discussed 
in Chapter VI. 

7. A sufficient number of inspection visits to facili- 

* ties must occur. Even if standards are adequate and 
are uniformly applied, children may not be properly 
safeguarded unless da/ care facilities are inspected 
frequently and thoroughly. To some extent, enhancing 
the ability of parents to monitor day care quality 

'would ^aid in the ongoing inspection process • The ^ 
monitoring system is discussed in Chapter. VII. 

8. Adequate and timely enforcement procedures must exist 
and must be used. If substandard facilities are al- 

* lowed to continue in operation, children in those 
facilities are endangered. Also, the absence of a 
credible enforcement process makes it more difficult 
to persuade marginal facilities to come into full com- 
pliance with standard^. Enforcement practices are 
discussed in Chapter VIII. 

If these conditions are met, certain achievements can be expected 
of the day care licensing system. These include: 

absence of child abuse or neglect in licensed day care 
facilities; 

low incidence of unlicensed facilities in operation; and 

relatively high satisfaction with licensed day care facil- 
ities among parents. 

Data sources and findings . The lEFC staff interviewed representatives 
of all State agencies which are primarily involved in the regulation of 
day care facilities. These include DCFS, the Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction (ObPI), the Departments of Public Health, Mental 
Healths and Public Aid, and the State Fire Marshal. In addition, we 
interviewed State employees who license day care homes and centers. We 
also survey' J random samples of approximately 1,000 licensed day care 
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home and 1,000 day care center operators in the state; 230 day care 
• centner workers; 700 parents of children in day care centers; and 580 
parents of children in day care homes. (A fuller description of these 
surveys is given in Appendix I-l.) Furthermore, we" mailed questionnaires 
to the agencies in the other 49 states with day care licensing respons- 
ibilities and to a sample of State's Attorneys. The response rate in 
all surveys was over 40%. 

Uniformity of application of standards was examined thoroughly 
in a "paired-observers'* study and a videotape simulation. In the former, 
pairs of day care licensing representatives inspected a facility and 
separately rated , its compliance with standards. In the videotape simula- 
tion, all day care hoine licensers watched a videotape of simulated inter- 
views with two potential applicants for a license and independently 
rated the suitability of each 'applicant. 

Our major findings include the following: 

there have been at least 18 instances of child abuse in 
licensed day care homes since 1969; 

there is only minimal monitoring to ensure that stan- 
dards are being met by licensed facilities; 

one-third to one-half of children in day care facilities 
are en'xolled in unlicensed facilities; 

for both homes and centers there is a definite lack of 
statewide uniformity among licensing personnel in the 
interpretation and administration of standards; and 

where serious violations are found, there are a variety 
of factors which maUe it difficult to revoke a license 
or close a facility .\, 

Our findings should hk useful in the revision of day care license 
ing standards which is currently\being undertaken by a statewide committee 
affiliated with the Department o\ Children and Family Services. Recommen- 
dations are made for possible changes in the Child Care Act of 1969, 
especially with regard to the definition of homes and centers and the 
enforcement of standards. We hiive also, recommended *.^w administrative 
policies for the licensing and monitoring of day care homes and centers 
Suggestions have been made for increased monitoring and tor staff training 
and development. 

The report begins with an overview, in Chapter II, of the day 
care licensing and regulation process, including data on the demand for' 
day care services and a short history of day care legislation. It then 
describes the various aspects oF the licensing and regulation program., 
Chapters III through IX contain an evaluation and analysis of the present 
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system, as outlined on page 88, Chapter X summarizes some of the key 
conclusions and recommendations in the report and considers what improve- 
ments m the current licensing and! regulation system could be expected 
trom implementing those recommendations. The chapter also examines the 
advantages and disadvantages of various alternatives to "the current sys- 



A glossary of terms and abbreviations used throughout the re- 
port IS presented in Appendix 1-2. 

For the lEFC and its staff, this program evaluation has been a 
welcome opportunity to serve both the legislature and the people of 
Che state. It is part of a series of evaluation studies begun in 1972- \ 
which has included to date such subjects as the public community colleges, 
water resources management. State revolving funds, and student financial 
aid programs. These studies conform with the responsibility stated in " 
our statute which speaks of the heed "to establish program priorities 
and to coordinate available resources to the end that the maximum bene- 
tits be produce-', efficiently and economically." 

Our evaluations of state-supported programs not only contain 
intorraation about whether such programs are making economical and effi- 
cient use of available resources; they also serve to focus on how effec- 
tive programs are in serving the people for whom they are intended and 
whether they are achieving the objectives the General Assembly had in 
mind in creating them.^ We hope that these special studies will prove 
helpful to legislative decision-makers in the substantive and appropria- 
tions committees and in such bodies as the Child Care Study Commission. 



Conclusions and recommendations included in this report are 
those of the staff and not necessarily those of the Economic and Fisc al 
Commission or any of its members. 
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II. OVERVIEW OF DAY CARE 



The main purpose of day care regulation is to safeguard child- 
ren by requiring those who provide part-time care for children to meet 
a set of minimum standards. Standards specify a set of conditions which 
are sufficient, in theoiy, to guarantee the safety, health, and personal 
well-being of the child. A good day care licensing program provides 
reassurance to parents that their children will receive a certain mini- 
mum level of care and will not be neglected or abused. 

The provision of day care services has increased-'greatly 
within the last decade due to several factors including: rising 
participation in the labor force by mothers of young children; federal 
funding of child care in conjuncfion with poverty and manpower training 
programs, and national day care advocacy efforts by child welfare and 
womens * orga>iizations . This chapter will present a brief review of 
factors contributing to the .current demand for day care services. 

Need for child care services . Employment statistics confirm the fact 
that an increasing number of women are currently entering the labor 
force, as has been the trend since 1950. In 1972, 40% of women who 
had ever been married were in the labor force; in 1950 only 26% 
were (see Figure II-l and Appendix II-l). An increasing proportion of 
these working women are mothers with children under 18. As living 
costs rise, this trend can be expected to continue. 

In 1970, the Westinghouse Learning Corporation carried out a 
nationwide survey of 1812 parents of families with children under 11 
and annual incomes of less than $8000. Twenty-five percent of these 
were households with working mothers. Although nonworking mothers 
were not asked specifically about current day care arrangements, 16% 
of them said they had quit work because child care was either unavail- 
cible or unsatisfactory. 

The Westinghouse Study documents the need for day care among 
working mothers. The study found that 37% of their children under six 
were cared for outside the home by an unrelated person or were in a day 
care facility. Seven percent were cared for in the home by an unre- 
lated person. Of the working mothers of preschool children who said 
they needed a change in their present child care arrangements, over 60% 
desired a change to a day care facility. Figures such as these indicate 
that the need for day care services is likely to increase as the per- 
centage of working mothers increases. 
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Figure II-l. Labor Force Participation Rates of Women: 1950-1972 by 
Presence and Age of Children 




1950 



1955 



1960 



1965 



1970 



Note; 



Source 



Includes women 



Percent of civilian noninf^titutidnal population, 
who are married, separated, widowed or divorced. 
Data for 1950-67 include women 14 years old and over; data for 
1968-1972 include women 16 years old and over. 
: Executive Office of the President: Office of Management and 
Budget, Social Indicators , 19 7:^, p. 142, 
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Day care concern at the federal level . Several legislative enactments 
in, recent years have encouraged the expansion of child care services. 
The 1962 Public Welfare Amendments to the Social Security Act first 
authorized federal grants-in-aid to State welfare agencies for the 
provision of day care services, with the stipulation that such facil- 
ities be licensed by the State and that priority be given to children 
from low income families. The 1967 amendments to the Social Security 
Act required that child care services be provided for participants in 
training or employment programs. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
provided direct financial assistance to day care programs under the 
Heads tart program. 

At Congressional initiative, the Federal Panel on Early Child- 
hood-was created in 1968 to ' coordinate federally funded child care 
programs. One result of the Panel's efforts was a document entitled 
Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements , which established minimum 
standards to be met by day care programs^ before they could be eligible 
for federal support. This document was widely used by states, includ- 
ing Illinois, in developing their own standards. 

By 1970, some organizations and individuals began taking the 
position that day care services should be expanded and upgraded; that 
day care should be available to middle as well as low income families; 
and that what was needed was a national program which would include 
provisions for both child care facilities and child development programs. 

Partly as a result, in 1971 the Congress passed a bill amend- 
ing the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 including a provision for the . 
exi)enditure of $2 billion for expanding child care services. The 
President vetoed the bill, citing that section as "the most deeply 
flawed provision of this legislation'* due to ''fiscal irresponsibility, 
administrative unworkability, and family weakening implications • • • • 
At the time of the veto, several other major pieces of day care legis- 
lation were under Congressional consideration, but as of August 1974 
none had yqt passed. \ 

While Congress considered child care legislation, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare tried to work within the ambi- 
guities of the 1968 Requirements to resolve conflicts between federal 
standards and existing State standards. HEW's studies of State stan- 
dards resulted in a 1971 publication entitled State and Local Day Care 
Licensing . HEW did not complete the drafting of .model statutes and 
standards until Spring 1974. 

The Illin ois dav care situation . At the 1971 Governor's Conference on 
Day Care, Governor Ogilvie noted that many AFDC mothers who wanted to 
work were unable to, due to the lack of day care services. He said that 
for the quarter ending in June of 1971, the Illinois Department of 
Public Aid showed that 43% of all persons who had wanted to participate 
m the Work Incentive Program were determined "not appropriate" specifi- 
cally because child care was unavailable to them. ^ 
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The 19 70 Census showed that a high percentage (43%) of 
Illinois women, --many of them mothers--were in the labor force (see 
Appendix 1 1-2). The extent of need for child care facilities in 
Illinois is similar to that at the national level, with the dense 
urban areas of th^ state showing the greatest need. The National" 
Council of Jewish Women »s study, Windows on Day Care , reported that 
"Chicago . . . faced a major day care shortage. The study said that 
there ;vere 700 preschool children without day time supervision while 
mothers worked, 15,000 "latch-key»» (unattended) children age 6 to 13, 
and^9000 children (mostly under tlje age of 12) in the care of relatives 
who were themselves less than 16 years old. 

The 1970 Census shows that about 10% of the families in 
Illinois are headed by women (see Appendix II-3). Of these nearly 
300,000 families, about three-fourths include children under the age 
of 18. Presumably, these families are among those in greatest need 
of day care. 

In FY 1970, the State of Illinois expended $975 thousand on 
day care regulation; in FY 1971, $1.2 million; in FY 1972, $1.4 million. 
Currently there are 6660 licensed day care facilities serving approxi- 
mately 120,000 children. Fees charged by licensed day care facilities J 
in Illinois total about $100,000,000 per year. The total cost of day 
care services in the State is undoubtedly much higher. 

Illinois child care legislation . Since 1933, when the Placement of 
Children in Homes Act was passed, the State has been involved in 
inspecting and licensing child care facilities- In 1957, the Illinois 
Child Care Act was passed, and in 1963 the Department of Children and 
Family Services (DCFS) was created. The most recent enactments which 
authorize the provision and regulation of child care services and 
facilities are a 1967 act which entrus-ts the Department of Children 
and Family Services with the coordination of all day care activities, 
including grant-in-aid distribution, and the Child Care Act of 1969. 

The Child Care Act of 1969 defines the types of child care 
facilities, using the term "facility" to specifically mean any person 
or group of persons who cares for one or more unrelated children. A 
day care center is defined to be any child care facility caring for 
more than 8 children; while a day care home is a family home in which 
no more than 8 children are cared for, including the family »s own 
children under the age of 18. According to DCFS regulations, if one or 
more unrelated children spend a total of 10 hours in any home on a sched- 
uled basis, the home must have a license. The Child Care Act defines 
other types of facilities such as night-time centers, group homes, institu- 
tions, and foster homes. 

DCFS licensing responsibility . The Act stipulates that no day care 
facility may operate without a license and that only those facilities 
^ which "reasonably" comply with standards set by DCFS will be issued a 
license. The remaining sections of the Child Care Act are concerned 
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with the licensing process, the requirements for operators of child 
care facilities, license revocation procedures to bo followed if a 
facility fails to comply with standards, etc. 

In the 1967 Act DCFS was authorized '^to administer the » Chi Id 
Care Act*^ and such other responsibilities pertaining to children as 
are delegated to the Department by statute." One purpose of this re- 
port is to determine whether the Department's current day care licensing 
program is effective in achieving the ends prescribed by statute. 

DaV care licensing and regulation are not the only responsi- 
bilities of DCHS, which must also attend to such matters as adoption, 
protective service and foster care. The Department budget reflects its 
diverse activities, and, in fact, day care licensing constitutes less 
than one percent of the Department's total budget. 

Other State agencies are also involved with day care. For 
example, some day care facilities serve children with special needs and 
are eligible for funding from the Department of Mental Health (D^^II) . 
Also, Dm and OSPI are involved through purchase of care contracts and 
direct subsidies to centers, which they may visit for consulting and 
inspection purposes. In addition, the State Fire Marshal is required 
by statute to make biennial inspections of licensed centers. 

Day care homes and day care centers . Many sections in this report- will 
be divided into two parallel parts --one for day care homes and one for ' 
day care centers. These two types of facilities have separate stan- 
dards. In some areas of the state, separate licensing personnel were 
assigned to each. 

Data from our surveys indicates that day care homes are not 
significantly different from centers in the average length of time a 
child remains enrolled in the home or center and the average weekly fee 
charged for a full-day child. 

However, the differences between the two t>Tes of facilities 
far outweigh the similarities. Surveys of day care facilities conducted 
by the lEFC staff indicate that on the whole, day care homes care for an 
average of 4.9 children. For day care' centers, the average total number 
of children cared for (Including part- and full-day children) was bu.b, 



^Throughout this report the term "operator" will be used to identify 
directors of day care centers and mothers ^J^l'^y care homes. 

^Child Care Act of 1957, superseded by the Child Care Act of 1969. 

^Data from our survey responses reveals that the average weekly fee charged 
for a full-day child was $19.92 for homes and $19.61 for centers. These 
figures appear to understate the actual fees. While facilities which charge 
no money were excluded from the calculations, there was no way to exclude 
those run on a subsidized basis which charge a low or nominal fee- 
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with enrollments ranging from 9 to 473. Typically, the day care home 
mother was the only caregiver in a home, while for centers the average 
number of full-time equivalent staff (excluding the director) was 6.4. 

A more important difference than size in the view of both 
operators and parents is the type of experience afforded children. 
There is a consensus among day care home operators and parents that a 
home, in contrast to a center, is more "homelike" and less of a "class- 
room." A typical activity in a day care home might consist of the 
child participating in some household activity with the mother, such as 
baking cookies or accompanying her on a trip to the store. In response 
to a question on an lEFC staff survey about why they chose a day care 
home rather than a day care center for their children, the largest 
number of parents (31%) said that day care homes provided their child- 
ren more personal attention and more individual care. Sixteen perpent 
said the homes had a more "informal," "homelike," or "natural" atmos- 
phere. 

Most day care center operators differentiated centers from 
homes by emphasizing the centers* programs, which usually have pre- 
school and early childhood education overtones. The opportunity to 
learn social skills was also frequently mentioned. Such perceptions 
were generally shared by day care center parents. The most frequently 
stated reason (43%) for choosing a day care center rather than a day 
care home for their children was that the center provided more learning 
and intellectual stimulation, and more of a preschool environment. Also 
frequently mentioned (23%) was that day care centers provide a child 
with the opportunity to interact with other children and develop peer 
relations. 



Our survey also revealed some differences in the willingness 
of day care home and center operators to accept special types of child- 
ren. These a^<^. presented in Table II- 1. 
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Table II- 1. Percent of day care home and center operators reporting 
that they accept special types of cliildren. 

Children Accepted Day Care Homes Day Care Centers 

Children under 2 85% 9% 

Severely physically handicapped children 14 20 

Mentally retarded children 21 31 

Emotionally disturbed children 23 40 
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Because of the overall differences between day care homes apd 
centers, it appears reasonable to employ different licensing procedures 
and standards for each. \Vhcrever needed, subsequent sections of this 
study will also accord them differential treatment. 

Ro le of operators . At the time of the lEFC surveys there were 4,831 
operators of licensed day care homes and 1,8 23 operators of licensed 
day care centers in Illinois. The Child Care Act of 1969 places 
certain responsibilities upon these operators . They should be willing 
to "reasonably" comply with the standards set forth by DCFS. If an 
operator is found not to be in compliance with standards, the Depart- 
ment has the authority to revoke her license, subject to judicial 
appeal . 

Day care operators and their staff are those individuals most 
directly responsible for the quality of care provided. Because of the 
important role of operators, their viewpoint has been included through- 
out the report. 

Day care center staff . At the time of this survey, there were approxi- 
mately 11,750 staff serving as child care workers in State- licensed 
day care centers. They are the direct providers of care to children. 
If it is assumed that a typical two-year old child spends 8 1/2 hours 
per day, five days per week, in a center and is awake 12 hours per day, 
then a center staff member would spend as much time as the parents 
would with that chUd during his or her waking hours. Therefore, the 
viewpoints of day care center staff are also considered in subsequent 
sections of this report. 

Role of parents. At the time of our surveys, approximately 86,000 
tamilies had placed their children in licensed day care facilities in 
Illinois. Parents potentially play an important role xn the monitor- 
ing of day care facilities. Conscientious parents will attempt to 
select a responsible person who will provide good, safe child care. 
Such parents can be expected to monitor the care given in a facility 
in which their child is enrolled. However, careful selection of a 
day care facility is often constrained by factors such as lack of time, 
lack of money or lack of transportation. Also, in some cases, the 
parents may have great difficulty making any child care arrangements 
at all and will settle for what is immediately available. The role ot 
parents in the ir.onitoring process will be considered at various points 
in the report . 
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III > ORGANIZATION f^m PERSONNEL 



For a day care licensing program to be effective, responsib- 
ility for the program should be clearly defined at all organizaitonal 
levels, and the administering agency should have sufficient manpower and 
financial resources to do the job. This chapter will present a brief 
description of the DCFS organization structure for day care licensing and * 
regulation. This description is complicated by the fact that a reorgani- 
zation of the department during the course of our study caused substan- 
tial changes in the day care -licensing systemT Some of these changes 
are incomplete at this time, and the stability of others is in question. 
The chapter will describe the system as it exists at present and identify 
those characteristics of the system which are still in flux. Appendices 
III-l and III-2 show the old and new organization charts. 

Following the description of administrative organization, the 
chapter proceeds to a description of the personnel involved in the li- 
censing system- -their personal characteristics, workloads, training, and 
job-related perceptions. It concludes with recommendations for improved 
organizational structure, better goal definitions and increased training 
of licensing personnel. , 

The discussion is based primarily upon information supplied by 
licensing personnel in written responses to an lEFC survey and in per- 
sonal interviews. Information gathered in meetings with Department ad- 
ministrators is also employed. 

Organization for Licensing 

Primary responsibility for day care licensing in Illinois rests 
with DOFS. For purposes of administering all department operations, the 
state is divided into fourteen^ "areas" administered by particular area 
offices. These are being supplemented by several field offices per area 
as well as 25 satellite offices. The satellite offices vrill be open 
part-time and will be used primarily for interviewing DCFS clients. A . 
total of 107 offices will have been establir.hed when reorganization is 
complete. 

Each area is headed by an area administrator, who has consider- 
able autonomy but is responsible to the DCFS central office. Area ad- 
ministrators, and the DCFS central administrators to whom they report, are 
responsible for all DCFS programs and are not specialists in day care. 

Office of Child Development . Within the central DCFS administration, 
the Office of Child Development (CCD) is supposed to coordinate the day 
care licensing process. OCD was created during the 1974 reorganization 



This counts the Chicago ar^ once even though there are four separate 
area offices established in Chicago. 
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through a restructuring of the Office of Conununity Development. ODC has 
offices in Springfield and Chicago. It^ head reports to the Deputy Direc- 
tor for Program Services (see Appendix III-2). 

The primary functions of OCD are:, (1) develop a comprehensive 
day care plan for the State, (2) evaluate the operation of the ^"te ^ 
funded day care centers, (3) oversee the licensing of day care facilities, 
and (4) provide technical assistance and resource development to day care 
facilities. ' • 

The first task was delegated to DCFS in 1969 by statute. Within 
DCFS the Office of Community Development was assigned responsibility tor 
developing the State plan but apparently did not begin to do so in the 
five years from 1969 to 1974. ODC officials report that they are now 
attempting to structure a plan which will be more formalized than what 
has existed during previous years." 

The second function involves sending eviluators from the cen- 
tral office to visit the 94 DCFS-funded centers and over 100 additional 
centers receiving federal funds administered by DCFS. Such visits in - . 
the past wer.^ separate fron) visits by regular licensing workers from 
area offices. 

The third function, overset licensing, is currently being 
addressed primr^rily through the revision of day care home and center 
standards. ^ discussion of this project is presented in Chapter IV. 

The fourth task assigned by OCD involves the coordination of 
efforts to develop high quality day care resources. DCFS wo^-kers had 
previously provided technical consultation to individual facilities by 
Request. However, OCD will attempt to coordinate this service and focus 
its development efforts, first of all, on day care facilities which serve 
DCFS clients. 

While the Springfield OCP office is primarily administrative, 
the Chicago office is basically operational. It was set up as a pilot 
proiect to undertake the functions mentioned above. This office cur- 
?en y has a professional ^taff of 3.. Nine of these serve as a resource 
development team working with DCFS-funded -day care f^^^^f^^-^^^;^/^!. 
■76 workers were added in March 1974 when the entire Chicago-area car. 
licensing unit ^.as transferred into OCD. Thirteen workers license day 
care centers exclusively while thirteen others license o^Jy f ^ '^"^ 
homes. Foster and adoptive homes are licensed by other staff in each ot 
the four area offices in Chicago. 

Status of day care licensing w ithin__DCFS. Perhaps even ":'°^^i":P°f ^^Jg 
thiiTEF e location of the day c are licensing function in the tormal DCFS 
administrative structure is the informal status which it ^-s accorded at 
all levels of the agency. A frequent complajnt among licensers was 
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that, compared ^to other agency services, day care licensing is given a 
low priority. In this regard, a top-ranking DCFS official told us that 
up to now the Department's leadership has been so preoccupied with other 
problems that it has devoted little or no. attention to day care.^ 

Many day. care licensers felt that they were' held in low esteem 
by other direct service workers as well as by administrators. Also, 85% 
agreed that the DCFS central administrative office should make a greater 
effort to 'keep day care workers informed of agency policy, and 78% felt 
that area administrators should make a greater effort/ Appendix III-3 
presents additional data on license;rs percep,tions . 

lEFC field work suggests that licensers' perceptions are at 
least partly accurate. For example, one area administrator told us, 
"Anybody can license a day care home. There's nothing to it." The most 
frequent complaint among licensers ha<X to do with resource allocation, 
especially staffing. They felt that workloads were too high and paper- ^ 
work demands 'too heavy to permit effective liceilfing performance. Chap- 
ter VII will present data on chis question. 

•. ^t the outset of this study, the lEFC staff encountered diffi- 
culty in identifying central office administrators who were knowledge- 
. able about the structure, goals and activities of the day care licensing 
' program. In fact, initially no. administrators could, tell us how many 
personnel were involved, or even what the day care licensing procedure^ 
was. In general, it can be said that the status of this function within 
the Department is not high. 

The lack of status accorded licensing, coupJed with the formal 
DCFS administrative structure suggests that part of the problem may be 
caused by d.epartmental administrative organization. There is effectively 
no Separate division or section for licensing in the^ central DCFS admin- 
istrative office. There is a "licensing services specialist," not within 
OCD, who serves as a technical consultant to local offices, but she does 
not ^ have formal authority over any part of the licensing program. 

Lack of^coordination . The need for overall administrative authority* for 
the^licensing program was recognized by licensing personnel. In the lEFC 
staff survey, 88% of licensers agreed that a statewide coordinator was 
needed. HoveVer, CCD--which has^shown the same lack of initiative toward 
day care "licensing as the DCFS central off..ce generally--does not seem 
to be meeting that need at present. 

^ ^ OCD has the potential for becoming the central coordination 

office for day care licensing and development throughout the state. How- 
ever, it operates with several handicaps. First, in all areas except 
Chicago, CCD's authority is superseded by that of the area administrator. 
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Moreover, licensing workers do no,t* have a clear understanding of the 
role of OCD in licensing; During' J:he lEFC survey in March, day care 
workers were asked whether they agreed that licei^sing should be placed 
under OCD. About 52V agreed that it should. However, 23% said they could 
not rfespond because they dici not really understand what the Office of 
Child Deyelopment was. The OCD director has since sent memos to the area 
administrators in an effort to clarify misconceptions. 

When lEFC staff visited the 'Chicago OCD several weeks after 
it opened, the office seemed beset "with many problems. Due to a staff 
short?.ge, two workloads of oyer 100 day care, home^ each vere not being 
covered at that time. Moreover, workers were occupied with an investi- 
gation of an infant death which had occurred recently in a licensed day 
care home. By June, however, the Chicago OCD had solved some of these 
problems. OCD had been giyen permission to hire six more staff :or the 
Chicago office, and the day care home where the death occurred had been 
closed by court order. Chicago workers .and the OCD assistant adminis- ^ 
trator seemed content with the new arrangement and confident that the 
office was functioning effectively. The establishment of direct lines 
of command for the Chicago office seems the one concrete benefit of the 
creation of OCD. 

Licensing Personnel 

In order to obtain information on the composition of the day 
care licensing staff, the lEFC staff conducted personal interviews with 
about 70 day care licensers in March 1974 • The majority (90%) of this 
sample were experienced and had been involved with day care licensing 
for more than a year. . Licensing staff responses to selected survey 
questions are shown in Appendix III-4. 

Characteristics . Based upon information collected during our survey, 
we found the following characteristics of Illinois day care licensing 
workers : 

94% were women; 

over 75% were married; 

65% had children of their own; and 

over 25% had placed their children in day care facilities 
at some time. 
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The average age was 38. About 42% had been doing day care 
licensing for more than five years, and 50% had been with DCFS for at 
least five years. Ninety-one percent were college graduates, and 50% 
had taken postgraduate work. On the average, center licensers were 
older, had more education, and had been in licensing and in DCFS longer 
than home licensers. 

Depending upon educational background and experience; a persun 
who does licensing may hold one of three different job titles: Child 
Development Aide, Day Care Licensing Representative, or Social Worker. 
The level at which a person is placed within a particular title is de- 
termined by his qualifications and may be upgraded with additional job 
experience or by passing a qualifying examination offered by DCFS. 

About 4% of the licensing personnel with whom we spoke were 
Child Development Aides 1, II, or III; 43% were Day Care Licensing Re- 
presentatives I, II, or III; and 44% were Social Workers I, II, III, or 
IV. Even though nearly half were classified as social workers, only , five 
individuals actually had a degree in social work. 

Salaries vary, of course, with job titles, ranging from about 
$400 to more than $1400 per month, with the average being about $900. 
Based on our survey of other states, Illinois' salaries are about 
average. 

T ypes of Licensing Staff 

Day care licensers may be divided into three groups: those who 
work only with day care homes, those who work only with centers, and those 
who work with both. Such distinctions arise from the fact that, prior 
to reorganization, the usurJ practice in district offices had been for 
licensing staff to work with either homes or centers exclusively. In 
some offices, notably Springfield and Marion, staff were assigned a work- 
load including both homes and centers. These three groups comprise the 
direct service licensing workers. 

Licensing supervisors were formerly assigned to supervise li- 
censing workers in most offices. The supervisors typically did not have 
a workload but assisted in special situations such as problem cases. 
Under the current setup, licensing coordinators retain supervisory res- 
ponsibilities and carry a small workload. 

The exact functions of licensing supervisors and coordinators 
are not clearly defined. Licensing supervisors and coordinators them- 
selves were unable to specify their exact duties and responsibilities. 
Accordingly, we were unable to assess their effectiveness. It is recom- 
mei/ded that DCFS clarify the functions of coordinators 'and establish a 
pjKpcedure for evaluating tlieir performance. 
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The licensing task . The Child Care Act states that DCFS "shall offer 
consultation . . . to assist applicants and licensees in meeting and 
maintaining minimum requirements and to help, them otherwise to achieve 
programs of excellence related to the care of children. ..." Prior 
to 1974, each licensing worker was expected to perform both a regulatory 
and a consultative function. That is, the licenser not only had to en- 
force the standards but also had to provide advice and assistance to 
operators who requested it. Continuing controversy within DCFS focused 
on the potential conflict between these two roles. It was argued by 
some that a licenser's efforts to be a helpful consultant might make her 
less objective and less willing to enforce standards. 

Accordingly, in January 1974, DCFS tf3?mally separated resource 
development from licensing. Two teams— a licensing team and a resource 
development team— were created in each area. The licensing teams were 
to license and monitor all types of child care facilities-foster homes 
anrl adoptive homes as well as day care homes and centers. In essence, 
licensing was restricted by the restructuring just to its regulatory 
function. A DCFS memorandum said "licensing staff . - • consultation 
is to be limited to interpreting minimum standards. ..." 

There is some doubt about the efficacy of the 1974 task restruc- 
turing. First, the new structure may have fostered dissatisfaction among 
licensing representatives. Many of them told lEFC staff that the consul- 
tative aspect of their jobs was the most enjoyable. They indicated that 
their job satisfaction and morale would be adversely affected if they 
lost that role. 

Several licensing staff transferred to resource development 
teams during reorganization. Others, who stayed in licensing, told us 
they would continue to provide consultation on program improvement to 
homes and centers in their workload. They felt that the resource de- 
velopment teams would be unable to provide services to all licensed day 
. care facilities, due to manpower shortages or competing priorities such 
as foster and adoptive homes. In fact, some offices with only two or 
three resource development staff are responsible for serving several 
hundred adoptive and foster homes as well as several hundred day care 
homes and centers. 

Secondly, licensing and consultation activities may not be 
entirely separable. This involves the nature of the difference between 
consultation on "interpreting minimum standards" (DCFS' definition of 
the licenser's job) and "consulting and provding assistance m program 
development" (DCFS' definition of the resource developer's job). The 
distinction is especially unclear in interpreting such general standards 
as "provides an opportunity for growth in physical, social and mental 
development. " 
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Perhaps due in part to such problems, DCFS told us in July 
1974 that the separation of resource development from licensing has been 
partially rescinded. Licensers will again be allowed to provide consul- 
tation on program development and improvement where needed. This is in 
conformity with the HEW guidelines for day care licensing, which state, 
"Responsibilities of licensing staff should include . . . ongoing super- 
vision of licensees and consultation to individual programs on the estab- 
lishment and improvement of services to children/* Also, 54 out of 42 
other states indicated it is part of the official role of day care 
licensing staff to consult with licensees to assist them in improving 
programs beyond minimum sta.dards. 

Despite the fact that the separation seems to have been par- 
tially rescinded, the restructuring still means that licensing team mem- 
bers will carry what DCFS calls a ''generic*' caseload. That is, they will 
be licensing and monitoring all types .of child care facilities (except in 
Chicago, where there are so many child care facilities that specializa- 
tion was retained). Generic caseloads present several difficulties. 
For example, both team coordinators and licensers experienced with a 
particular type of facility will require considerable training in order 
to deal competently with the new types of facilities in their caseloads. 

In addition, the evident indecision of the DCFS central office 
about the licensers' role has given rise to confusion and niorale problems 
among licensers. In interviews with lEFC staff, a number of them ex- 
pressed resentment toward the changes in the licensing task. 

Department officials, especially area administrators, should 
be sensitive to these problems and take steps such as those suggested 
later in this cha^ "-.or to see that personnel understand their new res- 
ponsibilities. A^^^, continuity in central office policy toward licens- 
ing would probably help to reduce dissatisfaction among licensers and 
help retain qualified personnel. 

Workloads . The number of personnel involved in day care licensing in 
Januar/ of 1974 (prior to reorganization) was about 72. Not all of 
these persons were doing licensing full-time; some performed other de- 
partmental functions such as adoptions or protective services to families 
(see Appendix III-5). To correct for this, the number of "full-time 
equivalent" (PTE) staff was estimated, based on the percentage of time 
each worker spent in licensing day care facilities. 

During the first half of 1974, six staff were added in the 
Chicago area and several licensing personnel changes were made in other 
area offices due to reorganization. By June, there were 76 licensing 
team members and coordinators (49.4 FTE) . 

The change in the number of FTE staff differs between licen- 
sers of homes and centers. Table III-l shows that after reorganization 
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the number of FTE center licensers decreased slightly, while the number 
of homes licensers increased. > This was due primarily to the addition 
of five home licensers in Chicago. 



Table III-l. Change in full-time equivalent day care licensing staff 
during 1974. 





January 


June 


Change 


Licensers for Homes 


21.7 


26.7 


+5.0 


Licensers for Centers 


23.0 


22.7 


- .3 




44.7 


49.4 


+4.7 



Based on the number of licensed day care facilities reported by 
DCFS, an overall FTE staff /facility ratio was calculated to be one FTE 
worker for every 135 licensed facilities. For homes, the ratio was one 
FTE worker to every 181 homes, while for centers it was one to 80. 

These ratios may be compared to those calculated for other 
states based in lEFC survey data. The overall FTE staff/ facility ratio 
for other states ranged from 1.23 to 1:267. Of the 43 states responding 
tc the burvey, only three states (New York, Iowa, and North Carolina) 
had more facilities per FTE staff than Illinois. Similarly for centers, 
there were only three states (Arizona, .Maine, and Washington) which re- 
ported ratios higher than Illinois'. For homes, no states reported hav- 
ing a higher staff/facility ratio..- 

In March 1974, licensers were asked about the number of licen- 
sed day care facilities currently in their actual workloads. Full-time 
day care home licensers reported that their workloads ranged from 103 
to 375 the median number being 148 licensed homes per worker (half had 
more, half had fewer than 148). For full-time center licensers, actual 
workloads ranged from 52 to 125, with a median of 88. 

In June 1974, licensing coordinators were contacted by phone 
to determine how workloads had changed due to reorganization. Under 
the new licensing structure, teams ranged in size from three to six mem- 
bers (except in Chicago where nine licensers were assigned to day care 
homes and 13 to centers). The team coordinators carry a small workload 
of 20 to 30 licensed facilities and devote the rest of their time to super- 
vision. An average workload per team member (excluding coordinators) 



was calculated, based on the total number of licensed facilities for 
which the team is responsible (including day care homes and centers, 
foster and adoptive homes) . These, average workloads ranged from 70 to 
589, with the overall average being 237 licensed facilities per team mem- 
ber. Appendix III-6 shows the average wol^kloads for each area office. 

IVhile care must be exercised in making such comparisons because 
of a diminished consultation responsibility, in general, licensers' work- 
loads appear to be increasing as a result of reorganization. As further 
discussed in Chapter VII, heavy workloads tend to decrease the effective- 
ness of licensing staff in monitoring day care facilities. 

Paraprofessionals and volunteers . One alternative which might help ease 
the manpower situation is the use of paraprofessionals and volunteers. 
Several central office administrators told us that DCFS would like to 
use more volunteers and paraprofessionals in the day care licensing pro- 
gram. At the time of our surveys, at least five local offices used 
volunteers. In at least one office, volunteers were used to do all 
types of day care licensing, including initial studij^s, interim visits, 
and relicensing inspections, 

Typically, paraprofessionals do not meet the educational re- 
quirements of licensers since they are not required to have .a B.A. or 
even a high school diploma. However, they are occasionally used* for 
home licensing because it is believed that does not require as high a 
degree of professionalism as center licensing. Volunteers, on the other 
hand, are more likely to meet the formal qualifications for licensers 
but prefer to work part-time without pay. The main advantage of both 
types of nonprofessionals is their lower cost. In addition, they may 
be uniquely familiar with local needs and resources. 

However, a number of licensers fqel that the use of nonprofes- 
sionals downgrades the licensing job, Onlyjone-fourth of licensers 
favored the use of paraprofessionals in licensing centers, while 74% 
favored their limited use in licensing homes. Many licensers who favored 
the use of paraprofessionals said they should act only as assistants to 
th^ professional licenser. Moreover, many operators told us they would 
resent being evaluated and licensed by a nonprofessional. 

Besides the resistance of operators and -professional licensers, 
there are a number of other disadvantages to the use of nonprofessionals 
as licensers: 

existing problems of nonuniformity in applying standards 
(see Chapter V) would be likely to increase; 

higher turnover, especially among volunteers, would lead 
to increased training costs and lack of continuity; and 

it is unlikely that enough could be recruited to replace 
a significant number of professionals. 
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This does not mean that there is no place for nonprofessionals 
in the licensing and regulation process. They can be valuable in assist- 
ing professionals by helping with paperwork, handling citizen inquiries 
and so on. Chapter IX documents that unlicensed facilities, notably 
homes, represent a serious weakness in the current system. Thus, locat- 
ing and contacting unlicensed facilities is one area in which volunteers 
might be particularly useful because of their familiarity with the 
community. 

It is recommended that, before nonprofessionals are used ex- 
tensively in any direct phase of the licensing process, a pilot project 
be undertaken to determine their effectiveness and usefulness. 

Training and development . Day care licensing personnel have entered 
licensing from a wide variety of educational backgrounds. Few entered 
with social work degrees; more had education or social science degrees. 
Some had worked in or operated day care facilities and programs. Their 
diverse backgrounds may have afforded opportunities for working with 
children, but the knowledge and training enabling them to license and 
advise day care facilities had to be acquired on the job. 

During the lEFC survey, licensers were asked what training 
they had received before being allowed to license facilities on their 
own. About 20% responded that they received none. For the rest, a 
typical ^^training procedure** reported was that they were simply given a 
copy of the standards and told to read it. Some 20% reported having 
been told about licensing procedures in conferences with supervisors. 
About one-third said they had made joint visits ro day care facilities 
with experienced licensing personnel. Only four licensing workers re- 
ported they had some kind of extended training experience; specifically 
mentioned were special training sessions in the Springfield DCFS central 
office, a three-week training course at the University of Illinois, and 
special training with a regional licensing consultant. 

When asked whether they were satisfied with the training they 
had received, 58% said yes and 42% said no. Many who said that they 
were satisfied explained that they had prior child care experience and 
thus believed they needed less rigorous training. Nevertheless, almost 
all licensing personnel indicated that they would like to receive more 
training in one or more particular aspects of their jobs, specifically: 

child development 

fire hazards and codes (State and local) 
intei^pretation of standards 
development of a day care home/center 
building codes (State and local) 
public health matters, communicable diseases 
other 



61% 

46 

43 

41 

35 

35 

26 
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Of the licensing personnel who responded *'other/* the items 
most often mentioned were legal procedures, business administration, and 
finahce related to child care facilities. Also menf^oned were community 
relations, techniques for dealing with troublesome operators, and child 
care needs of exceptional children (physically handicapped, emotionally 
disturbed, etc.)- 

Based on the requests of licensing^'^taff and on findings which 
will be presented throughout this report concerning inadequacies in the 
present licensing system, it is recommended that DCFS initiate training 
and staff development activities which focus on the licensing of day 
care facilities. These should be undertaken in addition to any train- 
ing procedures currently practiced in area offices. 

DCFS officials told us that training funds are allocated on 
the basis of $100 annually per employee. It does not appear that, prior 
to reorganization, anything like this amount was spent on training day 
care licen«;ing representatives- Under the new licensing team structure, 
it will be even harder to determine whether day care licensers are allo- 
cated a fair share of training funds. In any case, $100 per licenser 
is probably inadequate, and serious consideration should be given to 
increasing this amount. 

General Recommendation s 

With the reorganization of DCFS, the Department must make both 
licensing and resource development personnel aware of their new respon- 
sibilities. There should be a State director of licensing to coor- 
dinate and direct staff training and development. Such a person could 
set licensing goals and policies, direct program analyses, strengthen 
community support, and make decisions about license issuance, denial, 
continuation, or revocation in problematic cases. Establishment of this 
position would make it possible to clearly assign accountability for 
prograJTi performance. 

In addition, a systematic training procedure for licensers 
should be implemented, and licensing staff should pass a written test 
on licensing standards and practices before being allowe^i-to perform 
licensing functions. Periodic regional or statewide meetings of day care 
licensing staff should be held to develop communication between dif- 
ferent offices about licensing methods and practices. Workshops on 
special topics such as fire or health standards could be^held at such 
meetings. Such meetings were apparently held on a statewide basis sev- 
eral years ago. 

The current licensing services manual is out of date, and a 
new one should be developed. It should devote considerable attention 
to the interpretation and application of standards from the licenser*s 



standpoint. For example, instructions might be given on the best way to 
observe, measure, and judge space requirements, child/staff ratios, etc. 
This will be especially needed when the new center and home standards 
being prepared by the Standards Revision Committee are implemented. 

There is a distinct need for a State day care plan, such as 
DCFS was instructed by the General Assembly to prepare in 1969. The 
day care licensing program suffers from an apparent absence of goals 
and objectives, and little evidence can be found of planning to provide 
sufficient manpower to meet the program's needs- It is recommended 
that the General Assembly establish a deadline for completion of a 
State day care licensing and regulation plan— the end of FY' 1976 does 
not seem an unreasonable traget date. A portion of such a plan should: 

(1) establish the need for day care services and for 
State regulations; 

(2) define goals, objectives and responsibilities for 
the State's regulatory proj,ram; and 



(3) set forth specifically the resources required to meet 
the program's needs. 
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IV. DAY CARE STANDARDS 



Tu . J Standards are central to the licensing and regulation function. 
The standards for the operation of day care facilities are intended to 
till out in detail the general language of the Child Care Act and to 
specify what is meant by quality of care and protection of children. 

Drawing on our surveys of day care operators, parents, and 
I I' ^Z^^^ interviews with State licensing personnel, this 

chapter addresses the following questions concerning the s?aSdards: 

1. Are the standards understood and accepted by 
providers and consumers of day care services' 

2. Which standards are most frequently violated? 

3. IVhich standards seem to have the greatest influence 
on decisions whether or not to license a facility? 

4. IVhat changes in the standards would program parti- 
cipants (licensers, operators and parents) like to see? 

This chapter has two major sections, the first dealing with 
the standards for day care homes and the second dealing with the 
standards for day care centers. 

Standards Revision Committee . Several months after this study was 
initiated, UCFS received a $22,000 grant from HEW to "revise the Licens- 
ing Standards for Day Care Centers and Family Day Care Homes." A 
statewide committee was created for the purpose of reviewing and re- 
vising standards. This committee is composed of about fifty people from 
various interested professional and nonprofessional groups. Included 
are day care center operators and parents, child development experts, 
representatives of v?rious child advocacy organizations, licensing staff 
members, public health specialists, and others. In order not to dupli- 
cate the efforts of this committee, our study has minimized its eval- 
uation of the content of standards. 

A brief note on the structure and activities of the Standards 
Revision Committee is, however, in order since that group is responsible 
for formulating new standards. The current effort appears to^be gener- 
ally following the guidelines recommended by the U. S. Offices of Child 
Development and Economic Opportunity in their "Models for Day Care Li- 
censing." First, the objective of revising standards once every five 
years j<= being fulfilled. Also, the Committee appears to be develop- 
ing new standards where needed and not just refining old standards, a<= 
called for in the guidelines. Furthermore, representation on the Com- 
mittee is relatively diverse and represents most important groups af- 
fected by day care regulation. 
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However, in apparent variance with the guidelines, there 
are no day care home operators, parents of day care home children, nor 
legislative members on the Committee. Lack of day care home operator 
participation is also apparently at variance with the requirement of 
Section 7 (a) of the Child Care Act which says, "The Department shall 
seek the advice and assistance of persons representative of the various 
types of child care facilities in establishing . . . standards/' 

Finally, the federal guidelines suggest public hearings and 
community review before new standards are officially adopted. The 
Committee has indicated chat hearings will occur. DCFS should work to 
assure that a broad range of inte^^ests and viewpoints are represented 
at them. 

Day Care Home Standards 

The minimum standards for licensed day care homes are published 
in the Department of Children and Family Services Regulation No. 5.09 
(January 1, 1970). This document is 12 pages long and includes stan- 
dards for personal characteristics and health of the family providing 
care, number of children served, child care assistants, planned activi- 
ties for children, medical exams, training and discipline^ and DCFS 
supervision. Examples of such standards are: 

the home "shall be sate, clean, well -ventilated and heated"; 
outdoor space shall be provided for active play; 

the day care parents must be "stable, responsible, mature 
individuals of reputable character"; 

children shall not be deprived of a meal as punishment, 
nor subjected to corporal punishment; and ^ 

the daily routine shall include opportunities for child- 
ren's physical, social, and mental development. 

The maximum number of unrelated children which may be served 
in a day care home is set by law at eight, including any of the opera- 
tor's own chilHren under the age of 18. Thus, if the day care operator 
had four of her own children under 18 living in the home, she could 
not be licensed for more than four other children. Under regulation 
5.09, no more than four children under the age of six may be cared for 
unless the day care home operator is assisted by another person. The 
child care assistant must be at least 16 years old (14 when schooJ is 
not in s-^ision). Tf the child care assistant is one of the operator's 
own children under 18, she must stili be counted as one of the day 
care children. This inconsistency soem.s pointless and should be 
corrected. 



Operator's children . A common complaint of day caie home operators 
concerned the statutory requirement that the operator's own children 
under 18 must be counted as enrolled day care children. Many opera- 
tors pointed out that 14-.year olds can serve as child care assistants 
when school is not in session. Also, 14 is not an uncommon age for 
baby sitters. Seventy-nine percent felt that the age at which their 
own children are exempted from the courit should be changed. The 
^'exempt" ages recommended by operalui:> are displayed in Table V-1. 



"Exempt" minimum age of operator's own child recommeiided by 
day care home operators. 



Recommended Age Percent of Day Care Home Operators 



Under 


12 


15% 




12 


16 




13 


9 




14 


18 




15 


12 




16. 


23 




17 


2 




18 


2 


Over 


18 


3 



Total number of respondents= 268 Mean age recommended= 13.6 



Parents' awareness . In our survey of parents of children in day care 
homes, 81% indicated that they had not read the State standards. This 
does not mean that parents were oblivious to State regulation of day 
care homes--99% said that they were aware that the home in which their 
child was enrolled had a State license. That so few parents have read 
the standards may be due as much to lack of opportunity as lack of 
interest. Although the question was not asked on the survey form, 
about* 5% of the parents wrote that they wanted to obtain a copy of the 
st-andards. It is recommended that DCFS make a more active effort to 
disseminate the standards or a summary of them to parents. iTiis might 
be done by requiring home operators to give a copy of the document to 
parents at the time of enrollment. 

Standards lij^eiy to be violated . Day care home operators and licensing 
staff were asked to list standards which were most likely to be violated 
by day care homes. Responses to this question provided an indirect 
measure of parts of the standards most likely to be violated. Sixty- 
one percent of the operators listed something in response to this ques- 
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tion, and most Usted only one item. Table IV-2 shows the most common- 
ly reported items. Several of these (for example, nutrition and beddingr^*" 
Standards) were also found to be violated relatively frequently by 
licensing staff in the "paired-observers" study (see page 37). 
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Table IV-2. Standards which day c re home operators and licensing staff 
, felt are most fikely v ^ be violated in day care homes. 



Violation* Percent of Operators Percent ox Licensers 



Overenrol Iment (exceeding 26% 81 

licensed capacityl 



\ 



Inadequate meals and poor 8 
nutrition 

Neglect of children or lack of 8 
warm, loving care 

Lack of cleanliness in home (in- 6 ** 
eluding soiled linens and 
sheets, dirty floors) 

Inadequate supervision 4 7 

Overly harsh discipline or 2 16 
spanking 

Incomplete medical forms ** 12 

Incomplete records on children ** . 12 

Improper group size for special- ** 12 
age groups 

,*includes the five most frequently reported by each. group; for a 
complete list, see Appendices IV-1 and IV-2. / 

**not among the 15 most frequently reported by this group. 



Obviously, the item most frequently mentioned by both groups 
v/as overenrollment . Many operators said that they knew personally of 
day care homes which were exceeding their licensed capacities. A 
coir.mOn theme in these responses was that the overenrolled home operators 
were mainly motivated by profits, and not by the welfare of trie child- 
ren. Similarly, many of the people who listed neglect of children or 
lack of warm, loving care as frequently violated standards cited pre- 
occupation with money as a determining factor. ^ 
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Some operators' responses to this question focused 6n the fact 
that many day care homes operate without a State license in viclation 
, of the law. For example, a dozen answers mentioned that one of the 
most frequent violations was operating without a license. 

Suggested changes . Day care home operators were also asked to suggest 
changes or revisions in current licensing standards. . Only 5% res- 
ponded to this request. No one suggestion was made by as many as 1% of 
the overall sample of home operators. Some of the suggestions were: 

require a set number of outings in good weather; 

do not require physicals of an operator's own school- 
age children; 

strengthen the medical, cleanliness and nutrition require- 
ments ; . and 

i*equire homes to have a fire extinguisher. 

Only 3% of the sampled parents of children in day care home.s 
responded to the same request for suggest'ed changes in the standards. 
This is not surprising since few parents had read the standards. Some 
of the parents' suggestions were: lower the limit from 8 for the 
number of children a home operator can care for; place more emphasis on 
child development and programming in the standards; and place more 
emphasis on the personal characteristics of the operators and staff. 

Importance of individual standards in the licensing decision . A case 
could be made that since adherence to the standards is required by law, 
all of them are important. However, some professionals in the area of 
children's services and chiM welfare have argued that factors such as 
enrollment, child/staff ratios, and the quality of care given in a home 
are more important than considerations such as adequacy of records. 

Our study has generated some data which shed light on the 
question of which standards seem to be closely associated with the 
decision to license a day^ care home. Using data from the **paired- 
obseryers'* study ii was' found that six items correlated significantly 
and positively with the licensing decision (see Appendices IV-3 and 
1 V-4) . The six are: 

adequate number of single beds or cots; 

rubhe^r or plastic sheets provided for children 
under three years old; 

three references supplied for the day care home 
operator; 
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name of responsible person, address and phone number 
available in case of emergency or illness of operator; ,* 

operator hac a specific plan for handling injury or 
illness with day care children; and 

operator has home insurance which covers day care 
children. 

In other words, compared to all other items, when any of 
those six were found to be in noncompliance, the licenser was more apt 
not to issue a license. It cannot be said flatly that these items alone 
determine the licensing decision, but these are the items which dis- 
criminated best stcTtistical ly between decisions to license or"^ not 
license a day care home. 

Finally, it should be noted that neither the Child Care Act, 
the <^tandards, nor DCFS regulations provide a clearly specified policy 
on the number or type of violations ^f individual standards which pro- 
vide sufficient grounds tc deny a license. In the. paired-observers 
stud/, it was found that in each of 75 inspection report^^hert s at 
least one noncompliance noted, yet on?y seven of the 75 stated ^ 
decision not to license the home. Homes which were recommended for a 
license had an average of 4.7 noncompliances, while the average for 
homes which were not recommended for license was 6.3. The difference 
was not statistically significant. This suggests that there is a need 
for clearer guidelines in deciding whether or not to license a facility, 
a point which will be pursued further in Chapter VI. 

The dividing line between homes and centers . The Child Care Act sets 
the dividing line (in terms of the number of children cared for) 
between day care homes and centers at 8, That is, a day care home i^ 
a facility which cares for 8 or fewer children, and a day care center 
cares for more than 8 children. Fifty-four percent of day care home 
operators and 38% of the day care center operators felt that this 
dividing line should be changed. The average numbers recommended by 
operators of homes and centers were 7.1 and 6.8, respectively (see 
Appendix iy-5 for more detailed statistics). Also, the majority of 
other states set the maximum number of children for a family day care 
home at less than eight. 

It might be advisable to change the dividing line to 7 (i.e.,- 
homes to care for 7 or fewer children; centers for more than 7 children) 
Such a change might be acceptable to a larger percentage of day care 
home operators if at the same time the ^*exempt'* age for day care home 
operators' own children (sc? p. 27) were also lowered to 14. This would 
then be consistent with the minimum age for a child care assistant. If 
the Standards Revisior Committee believes these changes are appropriate, 
it should recommend tho necessary legislative action to the General 
Assembly . 
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Day Care Center Standards 



Center standards are published by DCFS in Standards for 
Licensed Day Care Centers and Night-Time Centers , issued September 1, 
1971. This 76-page document contains both required minimum standards 
for licensing and suggested standards which are not required for 
licensing. Some of the areas covered in the day care center standards 
are: the org^anization and administration of a center, personnel 
qualifications, physical plant and exjuipment, program for children, 
services for special groups (e.g., mentally retarded, infants), health 
and medical care, food and nutrition, transportation, and records and 
reports. Examples of minimum standards are: 

'•hot and cold running water shall be provided"; 

''there shall be a minimum of 35 square feet of 
activity area for each child two years and older"; 

"there shall be at least one staff member for a group of 
eight two -year- olds"; 

the center shall provide "a basic program of well-balanced 
and constructive activities geared to the age, needs, and 
developmental levels of the cliildren"; 



"no child shall be deprived of meals or any part of meals 
as punishment"; and ^ 

the center staff shall possess "flexibility, patience, 
emotional stability and moral integrity." 



V 



Licensing stanciards for day care centers are reviewed in de- 
tJ^il with center operators by a DCFS licensing representative before a 
license or a permit is issued. As in the case of homes, most parents 
of children in day care centers (83%) had not read the standards. 
iN(inety-one percent of the parents were aware that the center in which 
llheir children were enrolled had a license. Among center staff, 
only 22% had read the standards, but 100% were aware that the center 
had a license. ■ 



Again, it is recommended that an active effort be made to 
disseminate day care center standards tc parents. DCFS should prepare 
a short "consumer's guide" summarizing tnc center standards, which the 
operators should be required to give to parents when their children are 
enrolled. Licensing representatives should '"ake clear to operators 
and staff that staff familiarity with the standards is important. 

Child/staff ratio . In view of the generally recognized importance of 
"child/staff ratios, day care center operators, staff, parents and li- 
censing representatives were asked to indicate whether the current child/ 
staff ratio standards were satisfactory. If they felt that a particular 
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ratio was unsatisfactory, they were asked to designate their choice for 
a new ratio. Table IV-5 presents their responses for variouSi ratios. 
(A more detailed version of this table may be found in Appendix IV-6) . 

Table IV-3. Current and average recommended number of children per staff 
for day ca^e centers. 

Current I-ic HEW 

Type of Child Standard Operators Staff Parents Rep. Guideline s 

Infants (under 2) 6 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.4 4 

Two-year-olds 8 S.8 5.0 5.0 5.2 5 

Three-and four- 



year-olds 


10 


9. 


2 


7.0 


6.3 


6. 


5 


10 


Five-year-olds 


25 


14 


0 


12.7 


13 


6 


12 


Mentally retarded 


5 


3 


.2 


3.7 


2.9 


3 


1 





In each case, the average child/staff ratio recommended by pro- 
gram participants was lower than the current Illinois standard. (With 
one exception, the HEW guidelines were also lower). Operators tended 
to recommend higher ratios than staff, parents or licensers. This is 
understandable since higher ratios are to their economic advantage. 
Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that on average even they -o^ecommended 
lower ratios than the current ones. It is, therefore, recommended 
that the Standards Revision Commiftee consider lowering the current 
required ratios along the lines suggested in Table IV-3. 

Standards violated . Day care center operators and licensing repre- 
sentatives were asl<ed to indicate what standards they felt were most 
likely to be violated by centers. Fifty-three percent of the day care « 
center operators answered this item. Some of the most frequently 
listed items are presented in Table IV-4. 

As in the case of homes, day care centex* Irtensers and 
licensees ^listed several coirjnon standards which are apt to be violated. 
Again, the most frequently listed item--child/staf f ratios being too 
high--was the sfeJne for both groups. In the paired-observers study, 
child/staff ratit>^ were the second most frequently reported violation- 
Overenroliment , poor programming, meals and snacks, were also frequent 
violations in the paired-observers study. 
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Table IV-4. Standards which are likely to be violated in centers-- 
items most frequently listed. x 



Percent of Percent of 
Type of Violation * Operators Licensing Reps . 



Child/staff ratios too high 


16% 


47% 


Staff poorly qualified and not well trained 


9 


12 


Inadequate meals and poor nutrition 


9 


26 


Overcrowding in a center, not enough space 


9 


** 


Poor programming, lack of concern for total 






child development 


8- 


29 


Overenrol Iment 


7 


35 


Children's medical forms incomplete 


1 


25 



^includes the five most frequently reported by each group; 
for a complete list see Appendices IV-7 and IV-8. 
*^subsumed by licensers und^r category of child/staff ratios too high 



Suggested changes . Day care center operators, staff, and parents were 
asked to suggest changes in current center standards. The percentages 
responding were 17%, 6%, and 2%, respectively. Operators most frequently 
mentioned that the requirements for staff educational background and 
training should be increased (6%) and that program requirements should 
bo strengthened (2%). Again, the rather low number of suggestions for 
changes in the standards are not surprising for parents and staff, since 
so few of them have read the standards. 

Importance of individual standards in licensing decisions . As with day 
care homes, each of the items rated for centers in an interim visit in 
the paired-observers study were correlated with the decision to license. 
More than one-fourth of the standards correlated significantly with the 
licensing decision. These are presented in Appendiv IV-3. 

Most of the significant items deal with health, safety, and 
recordkeeping variables. .As with day care homes, several of the items 
which operators and licensing representatives said they believed were 
frequently violated in center:^ significantly correlated with the actual 
licensing decision as revealed in the paired-observers :>tudy. Thus, non- 
compliance on child/staff ratios ; overenrol iment and overcrowding were 
more likely to be associated with a decision not to license. Given the 
large number of items which correlated with the licensing decision, it 
might be that when a licenser saw a center as generally licensable, 
she rated these key factors as being in compliance. Or, if she saw cer- 
tain factors sucli as the treatment of children to be poor, she tended 
to rate many other factors such as codes of safety and conditions of 
^cleanliness as being in noncompliance. 

ERJC :\ 0 0 I C| 

^i^^ . ^ . 
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As with day care homes, there is no set policy on the type or 
number of individual violations of standards which result in a negative 
licensing decision. In the paired-observers study there were at least 
two noncompliances in each of 38 reports on centers, yet only eight re- 
ports gave a decision not to renew or continue the license. There was 
a significantly greater number of individual noncompliances for centers 
when the decision was to discontinue the license. The mean number of 
noncompliances for centers receiving a negative decision was 18.3; the 
mean for those receiving a positive decision was 6.1. 

It is recommended that the Standards Revision Committee define 
all standards as clearly and specifically as possible. It is also re- 
commended that the committee devote some thought to establishing a hier- 
archy of standards, so that licensers and operators will know which stan- 
dards are to be regarded as most important. There might, for example, be 
three groups: 

"Group I'* standards would be the most important, and 
violation of any one would result in denial of a license. 
These might includfe fire and safety hazards and corporal 
punishment. 

*'Group II** would be somewhat less important--perhaps vio- 
lations of three of these would result in denial. They 
could include standards relating to outdoor play, number 
of beds and the like. 

\^ "Group III" might be primarily procedural in nature; per- 
\haps five or six violations could be allowed. These might 
include children's records, medical forms and so on. 

A hierarchy of standards would probably necessitate a revision 
of licensing appraisal forms. This idea is discussed further in Chapter V 
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V. THE UNIFORMITY OF APPLICATION OF DAY CARE STANDARDS 



An effective day care licensing system should be capable of 
applying standards uniformly across the state, consistently between dif- 
ferent licensing staff, and consistently by the same person over time. 

The word "standards*' itself implies a set of criteria applied 
uniformly. If standards are not uniformly applied, even the most strin- 
gent and comprehensive ones may not assure adequate safeguarding of 
children. Nonuniform application of standards may have the effect of 
denying "equal protection" to day care operators if some are 
treated more severely than others by unique interpretations by their 
licensing representatives. In addition, uniformity of standards pro- 
vides assurance to parents of day care children that licensed facilities 
throughout the state attain the same minimum levels of protection and 
care^: — 

Naturally, a particular facility will change over time, but if 
we imagine one that did not change in any respect, uniform application 
of standards would mean: 

(1) the same licensing representative inspecting the 
facility at two different tiroes would make the same 
determinations about compliance with standards and 
the same licensing decision; 

(2) two or more licensers could visit the facility to- 
gether and arrive a'€ the same conclusions; and 

(3) one licenser visiting the facility at one time 
and a second licenser visiting at another time 
would reach the same decisions. 

Similarly, uniformity implies that day care facilities which 
actually meet standards to the same degree will be given the same licens- 
ing decision and be found in violation of the same standards by a single 
licenser or several licensers. 

"Paired-Observers" Study 

Since identical or unchanging facilities cannot be found in 
the real world, it is difficult to test the above propositions. However, 
it is possible to test the uniformity of standards administration be- 
tween licensers inspecting the same facility at the same time. 

To make such a test, a "paired-observers" study was conducted. 
Under the paired-observers procedure, two licensers visited and inspected 
a day care facility at the same time. They made independent ratings of 
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compliance with standards and independent decisions on whether or not 
to license or relicense the facility. For day care homes, licensers 
served in a total of 45 pairs in this phase. For day care centers, re- 
licensing visits were made by licensing representatives in a total ot 
23 pairs. Standard home and center rating forms were used by all parti- 
cipants. For a fuller description of the procedure for this study, see 
Appendix IV-4. 

Table V-1 presents the licensing decision results for the day 
care homes and centers visited. 



Table V-1. Relative frequency of licensing decision by day care homes 
and day care centers for p.'ired-observers, study. - 

Day Care Homes Day Care Centers 
Licensing Decision n.= 45 pairs n = 23 pairs 



Yes/Yes 
No7no 

Undecided/Undecided 4 
Yes/Undecided ^ 
Yes/No 



74% 65% 
4 9 



7 26 



There was fairly high agreement on the licensing decision for day care 
home licenser pairs. If one considers only those cases where a yes or 
no decision was made by both persons in a pair, there was 92% agreement. 
It should be noted, however, that the number of negative licensing de- 
cisions about a day car ome was relatively low. When one member indi- 
cated a negative decision, in only two out of five pairs did the 
other member arrive at the same decision 

For day care centers, it can be seen that there was an overall 
agreement of 74% on the relicensing decision. When one member of a pair 
made a negative decision, the other person agreed only about one time 
in four. A day care center operator who had just had her license discon- 
tinued might conclude from such results that the decision might have been 
reversed if only a different licenser had made the inspection visit. 

Individ ual standards . Each member of the paired -observers team was asked 
to rate compliance with standards using five possible responses for each 
standard: in compliance, not in compliance, did not observe, not applic- 
able, and planned compliance (operator intends to comply). For day care 
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homes, when one person found an item to be in noncompliance, the other 
licenser agreed with this rating only 19% of the time. For day care 
centers, this percentage was 23%. About the same level of agreement 
could be produced by random assignment of ratings among the five cate- 
gories. Random assignment would produce a 20% probability of agreement 
for a noncompliance. 

The average number of noncompliances with individual standards 
was 4.8 per home and 9.6 per center. The higher number of noncompli- 
ances for centers than homes is not surprising since approximately 
twice as many items were examined for centers as homes. 

> 

Before licensers rated compliance and noncompliance, they had 
to collect certain background information on the facility. Even here, 
there was substantial disagreement. For example, 40% of the licensers 
disagreed on the number of rooms in day care homes to be used for naps " 
and play areas. There was 13% disagreement on the number of the opera- 
tor's own children who would be in the home and 20% disagreement on 
the number of nonrelated children to be cared for. For the last item, 
the licensing pair disagreed on the average 'hy two children. This has 
special significance because counting children is fundamental to deter- 
mining overenrollment. And overenrollme.nt is the standard which opera- 
tors and licensers agreed was most apt to be violated. 

Some pf the items on which licensing personnel most frequently 
disagreed about compliance are displayed in Tables V-2 and V-3 for day 
care homes and centers visited in the paired-observersstudy. (A complete 
list is given in Appendix V-1.) Many of the items showing the highest 
levels of disagreement refer to "tangible'* standards which should be 
susceptible to fairly objective verification. For day care homes, such 
items include whether the operator has home insurance which covers day 
care children, whether a home has supplied appropriate personal medical 
information, and whether cribs are provided for infants. For centers, 
such items include whether child/staff ratios are appropriate, whether 
the center provides for special groups such as mentally retarded and 
other handicapped children, and whether menus are posted one week in 
advance. 

Some authors have indicated that the relatively "intangible" 
standards which cannot be measured accurately--such as quality of care 
given in a day care facility--present a problem for uniform enforcement 
of standards. Some of the paired-observers data seemingly contradict 
this view. For items such as whether a day care home operator is: (1) 
"willing and able to assume responsibility," (2) "stable and mature," 
(3) "appreciative of the child's relationship with his own family," 
and (4) "warm, spontaneous, enthusiastic, and understanding of child's 
total needs," there was no disagreement in any pair. There was less 
than 4% disagreement for items such as "can exercise good judgment in 
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Table V-2. Percentage disagreement on compliance by item for paired- 
observers study--day care homes . 

Percent of Pairs 

Item Checked on the Appraisal Form^ in Disagreement 

Operator's insurance covers day care children. 36% 

\ 

Operator requires children have contagion exam prior \ 

to placement and/or physical exam v/ithin 30 days- 33 

\ 

\ 

Operator has requested from parents a list of physical 
limitations and special medical considerations. \33 

Appropriate personal medical information has been 

given by operator. 31 

Health requirements met by operator. 27 

Three references supplied for operator. 20 

1. Does not include '^background" items, e.g., number of children 
(see text) . 



Table V-3. Percentage disagreement on compliance by item for paired- 
observers study--day care centers . 

~ Percent of Pairs 

Item Checked on the Appraisal Fonu in Disagreement 

Child/staff ratios and groupings a:f maintained, as 
prescribed according to ages or handicapping condi- 
tions of children. 

Center provides for special groups (mentally retarded 

and other handicapped children). 39 

Furnishings and toys for children are adequately supplied. ^ 29 

Menus are posted one week in advance. 26 

Care is provided for individual children with special 
handicaps. 22 

There are personnel policies and practices which stimu- 
late good job performance. 22 

Special requirements for food handlers are met. 22 

H^-rr^ 
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caring for children," and train and discipline children with kind- 

ness and understanding." Similarly, only 4% of day care center pairs 
disagreed on whether "children are treated with kindness and understand- 
ing" and 8% disagreed on "general atmosphere during meals is pleasant, 
and handling of children is conducive to positive attitudes toward food," 
Much of this lower level of disagreement on "intangible" items may re- 
flect lower absolute rates of violation. That is, there may not have 
been much opportunity for disagreement because the characteristics 
being rated were above average and not in question of being in violation* ^ 

Videotape Study 

Was the high level of agreement about intangibles in the paired 
observers study in fact due to the high quality of care in the facilities 
visited? In order to examine this question, a separate "videotape study" 
was conducted, with the help of the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Two home operators posed as potential applicants for a 
license. Each of them was filmed in a simulated initial interview with 
a day care home licenser, lasting about 40 minutes. Some of the operator' 
day care children were also present during the interview, and represen- 
tative home environments were created to provide a realistic presentation 
The two operators were chosen to illustrate contrasts because the licens- 
ing staff assigned to them felt that one was marginal, while the second 
represented a day care home of fairly high quality. The former, for 
example, stated on the tape that she would strike children to discipline 
them--despite the fact that this is a clear violation of the standards. 

Forty-one licensers and supervisors watched the films and made 
ratings on a section of a day care home appraisal form. They were also 
asked to make a tentative licensing decision based on the evidence pre- 
sented. No discussion was permitted before all forms were completed. 

For the first operator, representing the marginal condition, 
there was extensive disagreement on some items. These are illustrated 
in Table V-4. 

Thus, the videotape study shows that when there is some ques- 
tion about the personal characteristics of the operator, there is a 
relatively high level of disagreement about the compliance status of 
several items relating to personal attributes of the operator and the 
care to be provided in the home. In addition, there was a distinct 
lack of uniformity among the 31 licensers who felt they could make a 
decision on whether or not to give the hoipe a license. Twenty-six per- 
cent indicated that they would license th^ home; 74% said they would 
not. By contrast, nearly all the licensers who made judgments about 
individual items for the second videotape rated them in compliance. 
One hundred percent said they would license the second operator. 
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Table V-4. Ratings made for the first videotape (marginal condition). 



Non- Didn't Observe 

jtem compliance Compliance Can't Judge 



Operator is warm, spontaneous, 
enthusiastic, and understanding 
of child's total needs. 

Will train and discipline with 
kindness and understanding. 

Can exercise good judgment in 
caring for children* 

Is stable and mature. 

Has an appreciation of the child's 
relationship with his own family, 

ilas indicated that she has read 
the standards for day care homes 
and will compJy with them. 

Is willing and able to assume 
appropriate responsibility. 

Will provide daily routines and 
activities suitable to age. 

Note: Row percentages do not add up to 100 for some items because 
two other rating categories were used but not reported here 
(Planned Compliance and Not Applicable). 



Differential interpretation . It is clear, then, that standards relating 
to personal characteristics of the operator and to the quality of care 
are subject to fairly high disagreement among licensers. Lack of uni- 
formity m licenser's ratings could be caused cither by differences in 
interpreting the standards or by differences in applying standards when 
they are uniformly interpreted. From the paired-observers study, dif- 
ferent responses can be seen for many items about which there should be 
little disagreement. For example, there was considerable disagreement 
on items such as the number of children and staff. 



95% 5% 0% 

93 0 

76 15 10 

73 22 2 

61 IS 22 

56 29 12 

46 49 5 

27 44 20 
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In other cases, however, licensers seem to be interpreting 
the standards differently. To test this, a short series of written 
questions about center standards was administered to center licensers. ^ 
The questions were constructed directly from the standards and were 
chosen on the basis of ambiguity in the standards. Licensers were en- , 
couraged to refer to the written standards while ans^vering the questions. 

Each question was answered either "yes" or "no." The results 
show several areas of disagreement about the meaning of standards. For 
example, for 31 respondents there was no unanimous agreement on any of 
the 22 items. Some of the items and responses are presented in Table V-5. 

Thus, it seems that at least part of the lack of uniformity 
in applying the standards is the result of varying interpretations about 
what the standards mean. Some of the items tested for the interpreta- 
tion may seem inconsequential; however, they should be clearly defined 
if they are to be written into the standards to serve as criteria for 
granting or refusing licenses. 

In any case, on the basis of these findings, it is recommended 
that special attention be given to homes and centers which are border- 
line with respect to licensing status. In such cases, it might be advis- 
able to send out more than one licenser to make an evaluation of the 
facility. -A 'so, the findings suggest that an operator would be justi- 
fied in requesting a second opinion on violations of individual standards 
found in her facility. A procedure for allowing such an "appeal" should 
be instituted. 

Licensing Appraisal Forms 

For each inspection of a day care facility for purposes of licens- 
ing, relicensing or monitoring of standards, the licenser uses some ver- 
sion of a "licensing appraisal form." These forms are used to record gen- 
eral descriptive information and the licenser's judgments on adherence 
to standards. They also s^rve to remind the licenser which items to 
check during an inspection. The appraisal forms should therefore con- 
tain items which adequately represent the full range of standards, or at 
least the most important standards. At least some of the lack of uni- 
formity in applying standards may be attributable to the inadequacy of 
these forms. This section will discuss the appraisal forms and suggest 
some changes in thr^. 

Need for s ingle form . In keeping with the need to administer standards 
uniformly, there should be a single appraisal form for homes and another 
form for centers used by all licensers throughout the stace. However, 
we found that only two offices out of 12 sampled used the same day care 
appraisal form. In other words, there were at least 11 different forms 
in current use for homes. Most offices did use the "official" version 
of the »day care center appraisal form (CFS-516); however, licensers in 
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Table V-5. Licenser responses to questions about day care center 
1 standards. 



Question Yes No 



Is it a violation of the standards to serve Hawaiian 

Punch as a fruit drink for a mid-session snack" 45% 55% 

If a center furnishes transportation for children, 
must the driver have a chauffeur's license and not 

just a regular driver's license? 53 47 

Is bologna an acceptable meat to serve as a main meal? 55 45 

If a first aid kit contains soap/ cotton balls, a roll 

of two- inch bandage, bandaids of J^aried sizes, and a 

package of 4 x 4 dressings but no adhesive tape, would 

it be an ''appropriately equipped" first aid kit? 55 45 

Is it a violation for a center to have a group of 

10 infants with two staff? 63 37 

Can the space beneath a large table (4 feet high 
and 30 square feet on top) be counted as indoor 

activity space for children? 65 35 

If children in a center were not taken outside at 
all during the months from December to March during 
a normal winter, would this be a violation of stan- 
dards'^ 74 26 

If trees and shrubs occupy space in the outdoor 
play area, would this space be counted as part of 

the outdoor activity space for children in a center? ' 74 26 

If a bathroom in a center had hot and cold running 
water but not toilets with running water, would 

this be a violation of standards? 84 16 

Is it a violation for a child's hands to be slapped 
lightly once as a part of disciplinary action in a 

center? 87 13 



two offices said they had never seen this form. Thus, there is a definite 
need for statewide standardization of home and center appraisal forms. 

Revision needed . There is also a need for revision of existing forms. 
The majority of day care home forms in use seem to cover home standards 
adequately. However, most of the forms evolved from foster home forms, 
and in some offices foster home forms are still used. Some of the forms 
now used contain items dealing with the family's religious preference, 
the mother's hobbies, and the father's physical build. Such items appear 
to go beyond what is necessary in evaluating a day care home, especially 
if they are examined at the expense of other items which relate directly 
to the standards. In any event, it would be extremely difficult to deny 
a license on the basis of such items since they are not listed in the 
day care home standards. 

The day care center appraisal form in general use is complete 
with respect to standards dealing with administration,. record keeping, 
and features of the physical setting. But coverage is very spotty for 
the program and care provided by the center. Also, some of the items 
are redundant ("center adheres to the provisions of license") and others 
refer to more than one feature of the standards ("keep premises in clean, 
safe and sanitary condition"). 

It is recommended, then, that appraisal forms be reformulated 
and standardized. The current effort to revise the standards themselves 
was discussed in Chapter IV, \Vhen this revision is complete, the ap- 
praisal forms v'ill presumably have to be redesigned. 

In this redesign, several suggestions might be considered. 
First, for standards which may have degrees of compliance (e.g., "good 
personal hygiene is practiced by all persons in the center"), the li- 
censer should be able to indicate the level of compliance. An "A-to-F" 
grading system indicating degrees of compliance and noncompliance mighL 
be appropriate. Such a system would yield more information about each 
item being rated. This should: 

help detect improvement or deterioration over time; 

allow licensers to concentrate during future visits 
on items with lower "grades"; 

enable a new licenser taking over a case to become 
more readily familiar with it; 

formalize the informal grading systems which are now 
used by some licensers; and 



bring more uniformity into the interpretation and 
application of standards. 
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The lEFC staff asked licensing representatives for their sugges- 
tions for change in the appraisal forms. Table V-6 displays the major 
types of changes recommended. 



Table V-6. Percentage of licensing staff favoring various recommenda- 
tions for changes in the home and center licensing appraisal 
forms. 



Percent of Licens- 
ers Favoring Changes 
Home Center 
Forms Forms 



Forms should concentrate more on checklist format. 64% 51^ 

37 46 



Forms should concentrate more on a narrative, descrip- 
tive (as opposed to checklist) type of format - 



Forms should include more items relating to the 
personal characteristics of the operators and 

child care staff. 91 87 



Forms should include more items relating^ to the 
quality of the program. 



81 90 



New forms might also incorporate the recommendation in Chapter 
IV regarding a hierarchy of standards. If both these suggestions were 
implemented, an appraisal form such as Figure V-1 might be appropriate. 

Standards considered to be of greatest importance would be 
grouped together at the beginning of the appraisal form, since these are 
the most crucial items which should be checked first. Thus, if a licen- 
ser were in a hurry during a visit, she could be sure to check the most 
important standards first and devote less time to checking the others. 

For eaJi standard, the degree to which the facility is in com- ^ 
pliance would be indicated by the A to F scale. At the bottom of each 
group would be a row for the total number of checks in each column. 
Enforcement action could then be geared more closely to the actual sever- 
ity of the problem as measured by these scores. 
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Figure V-1. Possible format for appraisal forms. 
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Key to letter scores. 

A: superior compliance; substantially above standard 

B: good compliance; above standard 

C: compliance; meets standards 

D: marginal or doubtful compliance 

E: substandard, but plans to comply immediately 

F: substandard, and cannot or will not comply 

N/A: not applicable, or not checked during this visit 
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Training for Licensers 

Even with revised forms, the evidence in this chapter shows 
a clear need for DCFS to undertake a formal training program to insure 
uniform' application of standards. The lEFC staff asked licensing re- 
presentatives for their suggestions for training. Their suggestions 
included: 

closer supervision of new licensers; 

paired-observers visits, such as those described in 
this chapter; 

videotape presentations, such as the one described in 
this chapter; 

a required examination for new licensing representa- 
tives; and 

annual statewide meetings for staff training and 
development. 

It is further recommended that DCFS develop and publish a set 
of instructions and procedures on how to inspect a day care facility. 
These should be included in a comprehensive day care licensing manual 
and should include directions for filling out the appraisal forms as 
well as clear examples of compliant and noncompliant conditions for each 
of the standards. For some items, such as child/staff ratios, the com- 
pliance status is spelled out by a clear dividing line. But for many 
Items, such as discipline or supervision of children, there is no 
clear-cut formula for determining compliance. For this type of item, 
examples of compliance and noncompliance mi^ht be useful. 
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VI. LICENSi: ISSUANCE: 



This chapter deals with the licensing process through the 
point of initial license issuance. During the period between receipt 
of an inquiry and issuance of a license, the applicant learns the re- 
quirements for operating a day care facility, and DCFS assesses the 
ability of the applicant to provide quality day care. If the license 
issuance process is adequately performed, it serves to screen out 
applicants who do nov meet the standards. Also, for marginal day care 
facilities, it may be simpler and less expensive in the long run to 
deny a license initially than to revoke it later. 

This chapter reviews each step of the initial licensing pro- 
cess, pointing out specific problems encountered. The chapter's sections 
are: 

Lnitial contact ; this section discusses community awareness 
of the licensing system and delays encountered between the 
'""^^nitial contact and the licensing visit; 

licensing study ; this section considers the time required 
for the visit by the DCFS representative; 

other inspections ; this section discusses other State 
and local agencies which must approve dsy care operations, 
delays caused by their inspections and probleiPS of inter- 
agency coordination; 

final license approval , this section looks at what the 
central DCFS office at Springfield does after the licensing 
representative and the other agencies have approved a 
facility, and includes consideration cf the duration of 
licenses (now <^et by law at two years); and 

the screening function ; this section discusses those who 
drop out of the licensing process and those who are 
denied licenses. 

Initial Contact 

■ ' 

The license issuance process begins when DCFS receives an in- 
quiry, usually by telephone, from someone interested in operating a 
day care facility. A licensing worker then mails out information about 
becoming licensed. The next step is a personal interview with the 
applicant. There are two major problems which may be encountered at 
this stage: (1) individuals interested may not know they need a li- 
cense or may not know whom to contact; and (2) delays may occur between 
the applicant's request for a visit and the actual visit. 
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Delays in license issuance should be minimized for three 
reasons. First, because an applicant may have to incur some expense 
in order to meet the standards, he should be able to begin operation 
as soon as possible in order to recover such expenses. Second, de- 
lays create inconveniences for parents and children who need day care 
services. Third, delays may encourage an operator to begin accepting 
children without a license, thus violating the law. DCFS should there- 
fore attempt to minimize delays in the license issuance procedure, al- 
though not at the expense of the screening function. 

Awareness of need for license . We found from our surveys that fewer 
nome operators than center operators were aware, when they first be- 
came interested in providing day care, 'that a State license was re- 
quired. Among operators of facilities licensed in the past 18 months, 
about 37% of home operators and 5% of center operators reported that 
they had not known they needed a license. 

^ In addition, 37% of the home operators and 7% of the center 
operators had not known whom to contact for a license. This suggests 
that DCFS should make its responsibilities for day care licensing more 
widely known. Chapter IX contains a d^-; cuss ion of some approaches 
which DCFS might use to achieve this. 

Time period before licensing visit . Operators of recently licensed faci- 
lities were asked how much time elapsed between their request for an 
inspection visit and the DCFS licenser's initial visit. Licensers were 
asked a similar question about how lon^ they "hing this period is. Their 
responses are shown in Table VI- 1. As might be expected, for both homes 
and centers, operators generally reported a somewhat longer lag between 
request and visit than did licensers. Also,^the reported lag for homes 
was somewhat longer than for centers. ^ 



Table VI -1. Day care operator and licenser estimates of time between 
request for a licensing inspection and actual inspection. 
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Day Care Home 



Respondent 



Length of Time 

Less than 1 week 

1- 2 weeks 

2- 3 weeks 

3- 4 weeks 

1- 2 months 

2- 3 months 

3- 4 months 

4- 5 months 

5- 6 months 

b months- 1 year 
More than 1 year 



Number of respondents 
Note: Only those operators of recently licensed 
in the analysis. 



Day Care Center 



Operators 


Licensers 


Operators 


Licens 


15% 


0*6 


19% 


13% 
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36 


41 


55 


16 


25 


16 
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11 
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10 
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36 


82 


31 



facilities were included 
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Fourteen percent of the home operators and 9% of the center 
operators reported that it took two months or longer, which seems un- 
reasonably long, for a licenser to make an initial visit. The effect 
of such delays may well be to discourage potential operators from 
opening (or from applying for a license). It should be noted, however, 
that 76%. of homes and 85% of centers were visited within four weeks of 
their request. 

Licensers were asked what could be done to shorten this time 
period. About one-fourth responded that more licensing staff would be 
required^ and one-tenth i>aid that additional clerical help could free 
licensers' from paperwork. Licensing staff members also reported delays 
in municipal inspections (see pp. 50-51) and in obtaining medical exa- 
mination reports from applicants. It is reconuuended that DCFS set 
specific objectives for reducing time delays at this stage of the pro- 
cess. It would seem reasonable to require licensers to visit facili- 
ties within four weeks of the request date. 

Licensing Study 

The licensing study consists chiefly of one or more personal 
interviews between the applicant and a licensing worker. These inter- 
views are usually held at the site of the facility to be used for the 
day care service. This enables the licenser to check, among other 
things, the physical characteristics of the proposed facility, the per- 
sonal attributes of the applicant and, in day care homes, how the 
applicant cares for her own children. 

Although the basic procedure followed in licensing a day care 
home is the same as that followed for a center, the time required to 
complete the licensing study for each differs. The lEFC staff's 
survey found that the average number of visits made to a day care home 
prior to license issuance was 1.6, and the average number of initial 
visits to a center was 3.2. In addition, day care home visits were 
shorter--on the average about two huurs, compared to over five hours for 
•each v^sit to a conter. 

Even though it takes less time to license a daycare home, 
there are almost twice as many home applicants to be studied. Each day 
care home licensing worker has an average of 21 applications in pro- 
cess, while day care center workers averaged 12. In the same survey, 
licensing workers reported that they averaged 79 initial home licensing 
visits and 30 initi^^l center licensing visits per worker last year. 

Thus, each worker who licenses homes spends an average of 
about 158 hours or 20 man days per year (79 initial visits x 2 hours 
per visit) on initial studies. For center licensing workers, the 
average would be ISO hours per year or 19 man days (30 initial visits 
X 5 hours per visitj. These estimates exclude the time spent traveling 
to and from facilities and completing related paperwork. 
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Certain DCFS offices throughout the state, notably Rockford 
and Aurora, have been experimenting with methods for decreasing the 
time required for an initial visit. These offices have developed 
forms which can be sent to applicants and filled out prior to the visit 
from the licensing worker. The pre-mailing of such forms can save time 
during initial visits, particularly with regard to questions operators 
might not be able to answer on a moment's notice. However, for most 
items the licenser would still have to verify the information given if 
she were to fully meet her responsibilities. 

Other Inspections 

Even af^r the initial DCFS licensing visits have been completed, 
other regulatory agencies--including the Stat^ Fire Marshal, the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, and local building, fire and health officials-- 
must inspect a facility before a license is granted. Under ^'home rule,'\ 
the State's authority to issue day care licenses can be superseded by 
municipal ordinances. That is, a facility must not only meet State stan- 
dards, it must also conform to local codes --which may be more stringent 
than State requirements--before it can be fully licensed. 

Municipal licenses and inspections . Certain municioalities , notably 
Chicago, East St. Louis, Rockford and Danville, issue a local day care 
license. In Chicago, inspections are required by the City Board of Health, 
the Building Department and the Fire Department prior to license issu- 
ance. Also, an annual license fee of $55 is charged. In East St. Louis, 
day care facilities are inspected before licensing and are charged a 4^50 
annual fee. In Rockford, both homes and centers are inspected prior to 
license issuance and annually thereafter, but only day care homes must 
have a municipal license, called a Home Occupation Certificate. The fee 
for this license is $25 for the first license and $15 annually for sub- 
sequent licenses. Danville makes inspections of facilities caring for 
five or more children and charges $10 for a municipal license. Other 
municipalities, such as Bloomingtcn, make initial inspections prior to 
the issuance of a State license but do not require a municipal license. 

One effect of these municipal inspections is that the State 
license may be held up indefinitely until such inspections are made and 
the reports on them are received by DCFS. In Chicago, DCFS staff members 
told us that some license applications have been pending for periods 
ranging from three months to more than a year, due to. delays in munici- 
pal inspections. In some instances „ the inspections have apparently been 
made but the paperwork was delayed. 

Speeding up municipal procedures is largely beyond the direct 
control of DCFS. However, it is re.commended that DCFS licensers in 
each office become familiar with local building, zoning, fire and health 
ordinances that relate to day care facilities. Summaries of local re- 
quirements should be mailed to potential day care applicants along with 
copies of State standards. DCFS field workers should work ciosely with 
local officials in preparing these summaries and should meet reqularly 
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with them in order to ensure that both groups at least keep up to date 
on changes in regulations and other mutual problems. 

Homes licensed by child welfare agencies . DCFS personnel are not the 
only ones who conduct initial studies of child care facilities. The 
Child Care Act of 1969 enables licensed child welfare agencies to make 
initial studies of homes and to file applications for licenses with DCFS 
on behalf of these homes. A child welfare agency is defined in the 
Child Care Act of 1969 to be "a public or private child care facility, 
receiving . . . children for the purpose of . . . placement ... in 
facilities for child care, apart from the custody of the child's or 
children's parents." DCFS does not conduct interim study or relicensing 
visits of homes supervised by such agencies. 

There are approximately sixty such child welfare agencies li- 
censed by DCFS. As of March, 1974, they had made initial studies and 
filed license applications for 42 day care homes and seven night-time 
homes. Only children under the child welfare agency's protection or 
custody are placed in these homes. 

It was beyond the scope of this study to examine the quality 
of licensing and regulation achieved for these facilities. However, 
just as with facilities directly regulated by DCFS, it is an open ques- 
tion whether either initial or subsequent inspection \^isits are adequate 
to ensure that minimum standards are met. At the very least the Depart- 
ment's own day care licensers should make inspection visits to a sample 
of these facilities to see if they meet standards. If they do not, then 
the Department should eithe^ take steps to strengthen the agencies' 
inspection and enf orctrrient activities or take over these duties. 

Final License Approval 

After the licenser and other inspectors are satisfied that 
the applicant should be issued a license, the licenser's recommendation 
is sent to the central DCFS office in Springfield, which then sends out 
the actual license. This section briefly discusses some delays which 
occur at this point, and then considers the question for how long a 
period an initial license should be valid. 

Springfield central office . Central office employees say that a license 
IS usually mailed out 10-14 days after receipt of the approved applica- 
tion from the field. The main reason for this delay appears to be a re- 
quirement that each license be sent to the Director's office for his 
signature. This is purely a formality since the Director apparently does 
not review each case personally before signing the license--nor should 
he be expected to do so. It is therefore recommended that DCFS employ 
licenses with pre-printed facsimile signatures and that central office 
attempt to put new licenses in the mail within three working days after 
receipt of an approved application. 
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In the case of day care centers, the Department may issue 
either a license valid for two years or a temporary permit good for six 
months. The intended function of a permit is to give a center more 
time to achieve full compliance. There is no limit in the statute on 
the number of permits which may be issued to any one center, and this 
could provide a loophole for unqualified centers to continue operation. 
However, it is DCFS policy not to issue more than two permits to any 
center, and the Department appears to be enforcing this. Of the 100 
centers operating under permits as of June 1974, 75 were on their first 
permit, 24 were on their second permit and only one had been issued a 
third permit. For day care homes, no permit option exists. Such an 
option should be considered for homes; this would require an amendment 
to the Child Care Act. 

Another type of short-term perr.iit should also be considered.^ 
Since the license issuance process at the Springfield office is essenti- 
ally an automatic procedure, licensing representatives should be autho- 
rized to issue interim permits, valid for perhaps thirty days and nonre- 
newable, once a facility has met all requirements. This would enable 
the operator to begin taking in, children immediately, without waiting 
for the paperwork to be sent to and processed at Springfield. This would 
also require a statutory amendment. 

How long should a first license be valid? Currently, day care home and 
center licenses are valid for two years after the date of issuance. 
This statutory provision applies both to the first license and subsequent 
licenses. Day care home and center operators and licensers were asked 
to indicate their preferences for the duration of licenses. Their re- 
ponses are presentc(A in Table VI-2. 

Some support can be seen for the idea that the initial license 
should be valid for only one year. A two-year duration for subsequent 
licenses seems to be generally acceptable. A significant minority of 
home operators indicated they would like to have at least three-year 
licenses. However, it should be noted that a 1973 HEW study of state 
and local day care licensing found that 44 of 50 states require center 
licenses to be valid for only one year, with Illinois one of only 4 
states granting a two-year license. Also, 36 of 39 states licensing 
day care homes had a policy of one-year licenses. 

It is probably not necessary to have both a one-year initial 
license and a six-month permit option, but one kind of probationary or 
provisional license is desirable. Therefore, it is recommended that 
DCFS consider which approach is preferable and request appropriate amend- 
ments to the Child Care Act in the 1975 legislative session. ^Vhichever 
option is selected, DCFS must bear in mind the additional workload ^jen- 
erated by more frequent inspection visits. 

The Screening Function 

A good licensing system should either discourage substandard^ 
Q applicants from seeking a license, or deny them licenses after inspection. 
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A licensing system which does not discriminate among applicants, or 
which does not weed out unqualified applicants, is not worth having. 

To evaluate the current day care licensing system's performance, 
we examined two issues: (1) whether potential applicants dropped out 
of the initial licensing process before a decision was made because they 
felt they could not meet the standards; and (2) how many licenses were 
actually denied to applicants who did not drop out. 

Dropouts . Estimates derived from data provided by workers who deal with 
initial inquiries indicate that approximately 25% of the persons who con- 
tact DCFS about a day care home license follow through to the stage where^ 
a licensing decision is made. For centers, approximately 45% follow 
through to the same stage. 

A sample of people not following through on an application 
after contacting DCFS during the last six months (^'dropouts*') was ob- 
tained from the Springfield, Champaign, East St. Louis, and Chicago area 
offices. iNinet/-one home license dropouts (of an initial sample of 204) 

54 center license dropouts (of an initial sample of 150) were con- 
tacted by phone and asked why they did not complete the license applica- 
tion.^ For homes , 32% of the people contacted indicated that they did 
not complete an application because of some aspect of the standards. For 
this group the standard which the greatest number reported as discouraging 
them from applying was the requirement of medical exams for members of 
the day care home family. Only a small percentage said they did not w^sh 
to have their homes inspected by a representative of the State. 

For centers, .41% of the people contacted indicated that they 
did not complete an application because of something in the standards 
which discouraged them. The most frequently mentioned problem in this 
regard was the sheer number of details and scope of the standards. Fire 
and building codes were also frequently mentioned. Fc r both homes and 
centers, of those who mentioned some reason other than the standards, 
the most frequently mentioned reason was that the person I^ad taken a^jon 
instead. It is interesting to note that of the people contacted, 83% 
of the potential home applicants and 91% of the potential center appli- 
cants felt that the State should license day care homes and centers, 
respectively. Thus, it appears that even people who did not complete 
licensing applications still feit that the licensing system was worth.r 
while. 

Licenses d enied . There were 1695 new home licenses and 238 new center 
licenses issued during 1973. According to estimates derived from li- 
censers* survey responses, in that year 89 home and 15 center licen<^es 



^rhe low response rates for both <^amples are due in part to the fact that 
many people had moved, and because only 2 phone calls at most were made 
(in the late afternoon and early evening) to people. Time constraints 
did not permit a more intensive follow-up procedure. 
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were denied. Thus, about 5% of home applicants and 6% of center appli- 
cants were denied a license after the initial study had been completed. 
In this context, license denial refers both to those cases where the 
licenser informed the applicant of the decision not to license and to 
those cases where the licenser advised the applicant to withdraw the 
application (in effect, counseled the applicant out of the system). 

Combining these figures with, the '^dropout" estimates, it can 
be said that--of all the people who contact DCFS about becoming li- 
censed as a day care home or center operator--approximately 24% of 
those interested in home licenses, and 42% of those interested in cen- 
ter licenses, are ultimately successful in obtaining a license. Most of 
those who do not obtain licenses ^are screened out before the study is 
completed--formal negative* decisions are rare. 

Available evidence suggests that the initial licensing pro- 
cess does in fact **weed out" some clearly substandard applicants and 
that it may also deter a number of potential open ors who believe 
their facilities will be marginal- However, because of delays either 
in the initial visit or in paperwork, some high quality applicants may 
also "drop out." Some of the recommendations made in the chapter 
address these delays. 

No initial licensing process can guarantee that all licensed 
facilities will always adhere to standards, if only because conditions 
in any facility can change in the months and years following initial 
licensure. An initial licensing process is only a starting point for 
the regulatory process. The next two chapters consider subsequent phases 
of the process . 
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After a facility has been licensed, DCFS licensing staff con- 
tinue to visit it in order to monitor the quality of care provided. There 
are two kinds of formal DCFS inspection visits: '4nterim*^ visits, re- 
quired by DCFS regulations, which can occur at any time; and '^relicens- 
ing'^ visits, required by the Child Care Act, mr.de when a license comes 
up for renewal. Day-to-day monitoring of a sort also takes place--fac- 
ility staff members and most parents have an opportunity to observe 
the facility H^ily. But this process is informal and largely unrelated 
to the DCFS monitoring system. 

If a licensing and regulation system is to work effectively, 
licensed facilities must be inspected frequently enough to detect viola- 
tions of standards. This also implies that there must be manpower suffi- 
cient to make inspection visits. This chapter discusses inspection visits 
made by licensing personnel. It then examines the role of parents and 
staff in monitoring. Some conflicts in the licen^^w-r's role are discussed, 
and other State agencies which participate in day care monitoring are 
briefly considered. 

Interim Visits 

After a license has been issued, a DCFS staff member makes in- 
terim visits' to the facility to ensure that standards are being met. 
IVhen violations are found, the licenser recommends changes which will 
bring the facility into compliance. These are usually checked in subse- 
quent visits. In fact, the primary purpose of many interim visits^is 
to check on previous recommendations or potential trouble spots. In the 
case of severe violations oV repeated violations, license revocation pro- 
cedures may be initiated -but as sho\sm in Chapter VIII, revocation 
rare . 

Number of visits . Our survey of the licensing agencies of other states 
revealed considerable variation in the number of required visits each 
year to licensed facilities. On one hand, Wyoming and Vermont reported 
that they require no visits to homv-<; or centers; on the other, Utah re- 
ported requiring four visits to homes and twelve visits to centers each 
year. Typically, at least one visit for homes and two for licensed cen- 
ters were required. 

DCFS policy regarding the number of interim visits to be made 
to day care facilities is unclear. DCFS licensing regulations state in 
one Sf^rtion, "There shall be at least one annual on-site visit to each 
facility by staff assigned" while another section says, "Fach facility 
assigned shall be visited, as often as necessary, in order to review 
it<; on-^,oh4iK program and continuing compliance with standards." 
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\nother reference applies specifically to day care homes. This 
section states that, if children have been placed in the home by a child 
welfare agency (see Chapter VI), quarterly visits must be made to that home 
by an agency representative. Otherwise, the Department will make *'periodi 
visits*' to the home "as deeired necessary." 

Thus, Department policy appears to require at least one vii it 
per year to each licensed day care facility. Presumably, on altemato 
years, this requirement wpuld be fulfilled by the relicensing visit. 
If conditions which demand closer supervision are identified in a fac- 
ility, DCFS licensers may make more frequent visits "as deemed necessary." 

Some confusion among licensers was noted re-^arding the policy 
on interim visits. Licensers generally agree that at least an annual 
visit to day care centers is required. Regarding homes, however, some 
licensers told us that quarterly visits were rev'^uired, while others said 
that interim visits are made only in response to complaints received 
and not on a periodic basis. Uniform policy regarding interim visits 
to day care homes in particular does not seem to have been clearly com- 
municated to licensers in the fielj. 

Day care home and center operators were asked how many visits 
they received from a DCFS representative during 1973. Home operators 
reported receiving an average of, 1.7 visits, while center operators re- 
ported an average of 2.4 visits.'' It appears, therefore, that on the 
average DCFS is meeting the objective of at least one visit per yerr 
to day care facilities. 

On the other hand, not every day care facility is being visited 
at least once a year. In an lEFC survey, ll*o of the home operators and 
8o of the cei]ttep operators reported they had received no visits from a 
DCFS licensing representative during 1973. In other words, nearly one- 
tenth of a sajDple of about 800 day care facilities had not been visited 
at all l&st year. If the same percentage holds for day care facilitie<^ 
icross the state, then as many as 6^0 facilities may not have been 
\i sited last year by a DCFS representative. 

These data from home and center operators arc consistent with 
the claims of licensing sU .f that, due to heavy workloads, they often 
cannot make *-he required interim visits to each facility assigned to 
thei^i. They reported that first priority is given to initial licensing 
vmits to new facilities, then relicensing visits to facilities whose 
M;ep'^es are near expiration. Finally, interim visits are made if time 
pern 1 1 . 



Th^^sr- f]gur<^s include an undetermined number of relicensing visits. For 
O'jrpn^ff^s ')f co^nparing the number of actual visits with required or de- 
* I rc'.I vi>it'5, the cateKori^s of interim v.ml relicensing visits will not 
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Operators, staff, parents, and licensers were asked to indi- 
cate the minimum number of visits which should be requi/ed for ^ay care 
homes and centers. Their recommendations are presented below in Table 
VII-1, 



Table VII- 1. Average minimum number of recommended visits per year. 



Average Number of Number of 

Type of Respondent * Recommended Visits Respondents 

Day Care Home^ 

Operator 2.66 578 

Parent 2.53 259 

'Licenser 2.75* 47 

Day Care Center 

Operator ' 2.22* 426 

Staff 2.26 158 

Parent 3.00^ 301 

Licenser 3.61* 41 

*After first year of operations. 



The recommendations made by most operators, parents, and li- 
censers far exceed the current minimum requirement of at least one annual 
visit. There was overall agreement that at least two visits annually are 
needed for day care homes. For day care centers, operators and staff 
re-zommended at least two visits, while parents and licensers thought at 
least three visits were needed. 

Clcariy, most respondents--even operators--felt that only one 
annual inspection visit is insufficient for monitoring day care facili- 
ties. Thus, there appears to be sufficient opinion in favor of more fre- 
quent visits to warrant reexamination of the policy of one visit per year. 

This policy might be evaluated through the following experiment: 
For a one-year period some home licensers in various areas of the state 
could separate their workload into three roughly equal parts, preferably 
on a random basis. For one-third of the facilities, one return visit could 
be made; for another third, two interim visits; and for the remaining third, 
three visits. (During the year, some facilittes might, of course, need to 
be visited more than the one, two, or three times called for by the exper- 
iment. This would not he discouraged because it might be necessary to 
correct an unacceptable situation, and it is consistent with normal prac- 
tice,) 
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At the end of the year, all facilities would be given a relicen^- 
ing inspection and the three groups would be compared on the number of in- 
dividual noncompliances as well as the number of licenses discontinued. 
A different licenser, who did not know in advance which facilities were 
in each group, should do the reliconsing visits. This experiment would 
give evidence as to the relative effectiveness of one, two, and three 
interim visits per year. 

DCFS should give serious consideration to increasing the number 
of required visits. ^Vlien a new policy is determined, it should be clearly 
written into Department regulations and explicitly communicated to licen- 
sers in the field. 

Mcinpower needed for interim visits . From the preceding section, it is 
clear that some required interim visits are not being made at present. 
In addition, if DCFS decides to increase the number uf required visits, 
more staff would be needed. The lEFC staff calculated how many licens- 
ing staff would be needed to make these visits and also to process antici- 
pated new applicants. 

In a June 1974 telephone survey of full-time licensing repre- 
sentatives, we tound that licensers actually spend about two and one-half 
days per week in field work. This estimate was used as the basis for the 
calculations which follow. The rest of the time they are in the office 
performing related tasks (reading case records, filing reports, and so 
on), and some of that office time could be saved by hiring clerical help. 

Table VIE -2 shows the number of full-time equavaient (FTE) li- ^ 
censing staff currently available and the total number required for homes 
and centers, depending on how many interim visits are made each year. As 
Chapter HI showed, there were 49.4 FTE day care licensing workers as of 
June 1974. Thus, from Table VII -2, it can be seen that there are suffi- 
cient personnel to make one visit per year to every fc^cility and additional 
visits to some. However, even if the number of required visits were in- 
creased only to two, DCFS would need an additional 10.4 FTE licensing re- 
presentatives. Appendix VTl-l contains a full explanation of the methods 
used in thc^se calculations. 



Table VII -2. i*TL manpower needed for interim visits. 
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.A nnounccd versus unannounced visits . There is no clear departmental 
policy about unannounced visits. Interim visits and sometimes reli- 
censing visits are made either announced or unannounced at the licen- 
ser's discretion. 1 Most licensers indicated that they make unannounced 
visits after a complaint is received about a home or center, and many 
licensers feel that at least one unannounced visit per year is appro- 
priate. Some licensers believe that all visits should be unannounced, 
while others feel that all visits should be scheduled. 

Unannounced visits are more likely to reveal an accurate 
picture of the facility's operations. Licensers have told us noncom- 
pliances are more apt to be found on unannounced than announced visits. 
Licensed day care home and center operators told us that even when their 
facilities were vastly subs ;andard (especially with regard to overen- 
rollment and child/staff ratio violations), they could make their opera- 
tions temporarily look good for an announced visit. For example, extra 
staff could appear on the day of the visit, and extra children could be 
taken away from the facility for the duration of the visit. For this 
reason and because they feel that a significant number of facilities 
are substandard, some operators urge more unannounced visits. Others, 
especially home operators, resent such visits as an intrusion on pri- 
vacy or as disruptive to programs. 

At present there is no clear legal basis for the licenser's 
access to a facility on an unannounced visit (or even an announced visit). 
Some licensers are able to recount cases where an operator suspe/::ted of 
running a substandard facility refused to let the licenser in th>3 door. 
Accepting unannounced visits as a conditon of being licensed is not 
mandatory. 

it is recommended that acceptance of unannounced Vjsits be 
made a condition of the license. There is precedent for such a prc-vi- 
sion. For example, unannounced visits are among the conditions of 
nursing home licensure by the Illinois Department of Public Health. 
Ivliile annual relicensing visits are scheduled in advance, the Department 
of Public Health tries to make three unannounced interim visits per year. 

One prohlen^ with unannounced visits is that the licenser may 
find no one at the facility. \ home operator may have taken the child- 
ren shopping, or a center's children and staff may have gone on a picnic. 
Thus, a trip for an unannounced visit may be in vain. Several licensers 
complained that, when this happens, their local office does not reimburse 
their travel. One licensor pointed out to us that she may have to drive 
50 Tii les to a facility without reimbursement and Is, therefore, reluctant 
to make onannounced visits. Because of the potential value of unannounc- 
ed visits in monitoring, it is strongly recommended that DCFS provide 
the necessary support for such visits. 



Ihjs issue IS more gormdnc for interim than relicensing visits because 

Xho rel iciMisnii: visits usually require iHorc time and advance prepara- 
tion of rfHords and re[)orts i)v the op rator facilitate the inspec- 
t I on . 
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P.^' ^ V censing 



By the time a license for a day care facility expires, a re- 
li^^fnslr.g study shoalu have been completed and a decision already made 
as to*^hether a license will be renewed. Thus, for a licensed facility, 
a re licensing study will occur about once every two years. However, 
DCFS policy on renewal studies for six-month permits (see Chapter VI) 
is not clear. If a six-month permit is to be renewed, a full relicensing 
study should be required. 

In theory, a relicensing study is a more formal procedure than 
an interim visit. Also, a relicensing study should involve a complete 
examination of the facility, much the same as ar initial inspection 
study* However, home licensers reported that on the average they spent 
onl> about 1.2 hours on relicensing studies for licensed day care homes 
con pared to 1.8 hours for interim visits. The average time for interim 
.visics is longer partly because many interim visits are made in response 
to complaints and therefore call for .i more intensive inspection. On 
the average, center licensers reported that they spent 4.7 hours on 
center relicensing studies. 

Some licensers use relicensing as an opportunity to weed outj 
substandard tacilities, since it is easier to discourage an operator 
fror, renewi.ig than to revoke a license or not renew one. l^en an 
official decision is made not to renew a license and there is a presump- 
tion that the operator wishes to continue the license, DCFS, according to 
the Child Care Act (Section 9), must notify rhc licensee. Within ten 
days of notification, the licensee may requ -t a public hearing and a 
list ot violations. The hearing procedure*^ are fairly detailed; see 
Appendix VIII-l. 

L^ce^.ser^ reported that, during 1973, they persuaded 59 home 
vTd ^7 center cperr.tors not to renew their licenses. This is a liberal 
e^"^ ^. 'te of nonrenewals and represents 3.5% of the total number of homes 
ar.f^ / 0-^ the centers which faced a license renewal decision. Clearly, 
some scree^^.-ng out is occurring for licensed day care facilities. 

Vf^^hf-r ^'ich attrit-on i<^ detrimental to the supply of licensed 
f'ic:-,: ' - z-- . ^'iestion, but most licensers we talked to feel that 
s^ich figure* * ; v'^ipared to the number of facilities which they felt 

/houlJ not be licensed. They felt that ino<^t substandard facilities rt- 
.Tia^ned licen^'^d ^«n^au<^o revocation pracedure<^ are difficult. 

rhe Pole ') f ' \'irents :md Staff 

\s noted in ('hapter TI, day care parents and--in the case of 
cen" !•'•>" -^1^^^ child care worker-; (staff) can play a part in monitorin^^ 
the quality of care ^^ivcn in a clay c<^re facility. To provide some per- 
• p'^c^ive, i>'-i'd o ich of the operator*^, parents, and ^taff in our sur- 
*o rri'i'^ * i' ^ 'it i ve i mpo*^*" r>nc-^ of day care participants in mor ' - 
' '.ivj fi'^i'^ty. : ' , '""or day care centers respondent*^ v^-rc 
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asked who was the most important (indicated by a 1), second most impor- 
tant (indicated by a 2) , and so on to the least important. The results 
for houses are presented in Table VII-3. Appendix VII-2 is a more de- 
tailed version of this table. The rankings for centers were the sanie 
for all types of respondents--operators were first, followed by staff, 
parents, licensers, and children. The operator is generally regarded 
as the most important and the licenser the second least important in 
monitoring the quality of care in both homes and centers. Such results 
suggest the need to keep in mind that the licenser's monitoring role 
though formal is limited in the eyes of other participant'^ in the day 
care system. 

The roles of parents and staff in monitoring are, however, 
also limited. For example > day care center staff are perhaps in the 
best position to observe the quality of care in a center, but in cases 
where they personally are the cause of substandard care, they are likely 
to be reluctant to own up to their shortcomings. Also, they may not 
wish to jeopardize their job by complaining to the operator or the li- 
censing representative about instances of standards violation. 



Table VII~3. Overall rankings of importance in monitoring the quality 
of care in a dav care home. 



Importance oF: 

Operators 
Parents 
Children 
Licensers 

Number of respondents 



Operator 

1 

2 
3 
4 

307 



Type of Respondent 



Parent 



1 

4 
3 

273 



Li censer 

l(tie) 
l(tie) 
4 
3 
38 



Note: 1 ^ most important; 4 = least important. Ranks were derived 
from mean ranks for each category of respondents. 



Parents . Parents of day care children would presumably be far more 
willing to take action on inadequate care, but they usually lack 
sufficient opportunity to observe what goes on in day care facilities. 
Typically, a parent brings a child to the home or center, stays a few 
minutes, then leaves. Ticking up the child also only takes a matter 
of minu^-es on a normal day. To illustrate, 69% of the parents of child- 
ren in day care centers whom we surveyed indicated that they spent less 
than 30 minutes per week in the center (including dropping off and 
picking up the child). A reasonable estimate would be that a tynical 
parent spends three minutes in the center on each trip. Although day 
c.ire bono i)arents were not surveyed on this item, it seems unlikely 
^hat they spend much time in the home, but they may sometimes stop to 
chat with the day care mother. Parents of day care home children have 
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a slight advantage over center parents, since the home operation is 
smaller and the parent may be more readily able to discuss what went 
on during the day. 

In some center situations, it may not be easy for parents to 
talk with the person who supervised their children during the day. 
There may be a crowd of parents on hand, or the part-time staff worker 
or volunteer who supervised the child may have gone home before the 
parent arrived. IVhen centers furnish transportation (25% indicated that 
they did), parents may go weeks without setting foot in the center. 

At least partially for this reason, it is not uncommon for day 
care centers to have special parent/staff meetings where a child's pro- 
gress and the activities of the center are reviewed. \Vhen operators, 
staff, and the parents were asked about these meetings,^ it was found 
that 58% of the operators and 57% of the staff, but only 36% of the 
parents, indicated that special staff/parent meetings were held. This 
discrepancy may have arisen for several reasons, ^ including different 
interpretations by parents of what constituted a meeting, problems in 
communicating so that some parents did not know of the meetings, or 
response bias. Typically, parent/staff meetings were held every few 
months and lasted from 15 to 30 minutes each. Such meetings may en- 
hance parents' ability to check on the quality of care given in a 
center, but in general they are probably not extensive enough to per- 
mit effective parental involvement in monitoring and enforcing stand- 
ards. 

In addition, when parents find something wrong with a facility, 
they are usually not in a good position to help rectify conditions, even 
when the level of care is such that the child's welfare is endangered. 
Parents were asked what steps they would take if conditions in a day care 
facility were not adequate to guarantee the welfare of the child. The 
most frequent response for both home parents (53%) and center parents 
(34%) was that they would simply remove the child. 

In summary, parents and staff are potentially important in the 
overall monitoring process, but their effectiveness is limited. For 
parents, the limiting factors are insufficient opportunity to observe a 
facility and inability to directly determine the quality of care. For 
staff, the constraint is nore in terms of their relationship with their 
employer. This means that, despite limited monitoring capabilities, 
licensing representatives must play a key role in ensuring compliance 
with standards . 



These data are based only on those centers for which we obtained parent 
and staff responses to allow for meaningful comparison with operators* 
responses . 

'•In fact, there was disagreement among parents from the same center as 
to whether meetings were held. For 12% of the centers, there was at 
least an 80-20''o split on the reporting of meetings. 
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There are, however, several steps which could be taken by DCFS 
to help parents become more informed about facilities and to put them 
in a better position to influence licensing policies and the quality of 
care in homes and centers. First, as noted in Chapter IV, parents can 
be furnished summaries of the standards. Such "consumers' guides" 
would let them know what minimum conditions they should expect of a faci- 
lity. 

Second, parents and operators should be allowed access to the 
appraisal forms for facilities. Thus, a parent who is considering en- 
rolling her child in a particular home or center could look at the re- 
cord of that facility. This could enhance the role of parents in moni- 
toring facilities. In addition, it would probably make operators more 
concerned about meeting violations of individual standards which might 
not lead to license remov^al but which would be placed on the appraisal 
form record for parents to see. If this were done, it might be desir- 
able to allow a space on the appraisal form for the operator to reply 
to negative findings. Some DCFS foster home evaluation forms now 
contain this feature. 

Finally, DCFS should periodically survey parents of cliild- 
ren in licensed day care facilities in order to obtain feedback for 
evaluation purposes* This would also heighten parents' awareness of 
DCFS as the State agency responsible for regulating day care services. 

C onflicts in the Licenser's Role 

Conflicts in the licensing representative's role may impair 
her ability to monitor facilities properly or to take necessary en- 
forcement actions. There are two major areas of potential conflict for 
the licenser in her role as an enforcer of standards « The first is 
the conflict between friendship and supervision. Licensers and opera- 
tors not only interact during interim and relicensing visits, but they 
may also meet at local and state child care association and child wel- 
fare organization meetings. In addition, they may serve together on 
task forces, standards committees, and other groups of mutual profes- 
sional concern. Then, too, in smaller communities ti.ey may know each 
other as neighbors or as members of the same church or civic group. It 
is therefore hardly surprising that some licensers have developed per- 
sonal relationships with operators. The friendship developing from 
this relationship may weaken the licenser's ability to monitor or make 
her moa^e lenient in enforcement. For example, if a licenser knows 
that an operator resents unannounced visits, the licenser may be inhi- 
bited from making such visits. 

Findings from our surveys of and interviews with licensing 
workers revealed that the extent to whicli a licenser perceives herself 
as having a friendly relationship with the operators of facilities she 
licen?es was inver^^ely related to: the extent to which she perceives 
herself to be a strict enforcer of standards; and the number of homes 
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in her workload which she thought were substandard, but upon which she 
did not take formal enforceirent action. 

The second potential conflict arises because some licensers 
have developed what can be termed a '^resource development" orientation 
toward licensing. That is, they are interested in working with substan- 
dard facilities to help them meet standards; for facilities that margin- 
ally meet standards, these licensers want to help them develop their 
programs to higher levels of quality. Such an orientation may diminish 
the licenser's ability to be a strict enforcer of standards. As a re- 
sult, licensed facilities may continue to operate at a substandard level 
while an attempt is made to develop them, when what is really called for 
is revocation or nonrenewal of the license. Or, marginal or substan- 
dard facilities may go along for months without getting a license when 
they should have been denied a license outright. 

lEFC survey data shewed that the extent to which licensers 
agreed with the statement '^one should work with a facility that is just 
getting started if it doesn't quite meet standards, rather than refus- 
ing to license it altogether" was inversely related to: 

the licenser* s perception of herself as a strict en- 
forcer of standards; 

the number of homes and centers for which she denied 
a license in 1975 after an Initial study was completed; 
and 

th^^ lumibcr of new homes and centers whose licenses 
she refused to renew in 1973. 

Further details are given in Appendix VII-3. 

It should he noted that analysis of our survey data showed 
friendly relationships with operators and resource development orienta- 
tions to be related characteristics. W'hile both of these characteristics 
nay inhlMt the licenser's tendency to be a tough enforcer of standards, 
they ".i^y :o yield some advantages. For example, facilities which 
other^/lso :^ht be unlicensable may improve their condition to an ac- 
ceptable level with the assistance of a friendly, development-oriented 
licenser. Such efforts may expand the available supply of acceptable 
day care facilities. 

As noted in Chapter III, the fact that licensers will still be 
providing both consultation and supervision of standards means that the 
potential conflict between the two functions remains. Since this conflict 
is especially relevant for marginal facilities, it is recommended that 
coordinators he aware of the problem and make occasional spot-checks on 
facilities which remain 'under study" for an initial license or license 
renewal for a long period of time. Also, coordinators should review 
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problem facilities with licensers and see if a disproportionate amount 
of time is being spent by the licenser in trying to bring them up to 
standards. In some of these situations, a decision should probably be 
made to either refer the facility to the resource development unit or 
to revoke or deny the license. 

The Role of Other State Agencies 

Besides DCFS, there are four State agencies which participate 
in monitoring the quality of care and facilities of some licensed day care 
centers--the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI) , 
the Department of Mental Health (DMH) , the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation (DVR) , and the State Fire Marshal. 

OSPI . Local school districts purchase educational services in over 200 
Illinois private day care facilities for children ages 3-21 who are so 
severely handicapped that public schools cannot meet their needs within 
existing special education programs. OSPI in turn reimburses the school 
districts up to $1400 per child. OSPI has a set of rules and regulations 
for such facilities and plans to make an evaluation visit to each at 
least every four years. 

OSPI may not close down a facility. Instead, it may not 
approve the local school district placement of children in particular 
centers or it may not reimburse such placements. 

pM|L The Department of Mental liealth makes program grants on behalf of 
developmental ly disabled children to 72 licensed centers. Visits by 
DMII staff representatives are primarily to evaluate program services 
being funded by tha: department as uell as to provide consultation to 
center staff. DMII may withdraw financial support from a facility but 
may not revoke its license. 

UYll . liighty-three sheltered workshops funded by DVR are given DCFS day 
care center licenses, but DVR conducts all inspection and monitoring of 
*" 0 "acil^tie*^. P^e clients of these workshops are usually over 16 years 
old, and DVR standards are generally more stringent than DCFS standards, 
so this situation probably does not present a real problem. 

Fi re Marshal . The State Fire Marshall is not involved in funding day 
care centers but is concerned with 'supervising fire standards and does 
have formal enforcement powers. DCFS will not issue or renew a center's 
license until the State Fire Marshal certifies that it meets' his re- 
quirements. IVhile the Fire Marshal may make inspections at other times, 
this. is not required by DCFS standards unless hazardous conditions are 
reported. 
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There is a set of State fire standards for day care centers 
but none for homes. The Fire Marshal told us that drawing up standards 
for homes would be tin expensive and difficult undertaking and would pro- 
bably result in even stricter standards than are currently being admin- 
istered. The State Fire Marshal's office offered to put on an annual 
information and training workshop for day care licensing representatives. 
This workshop would cover the detection of potential fire hazards, the 
determination of potential violations, and corrective measures which 
can be taken. It is recommended that DCFS further explore this possi- 
bility with the State Fire Marshal. 

Nearly one-fifth of the day care center operators responding 
to our survey said they had experienced some difficulty in meeting fire 
standards. Nearly a third of these claimed inconsistent recommendations 
were made by a single inspector or by different inspectors. 

Problems were especially frequent in Chicago, where the local 
fire code is more stringent than State requirements. It is recommended 
that DCFS central and area adminii:trators meet regularly with the State 
Fire Marshal and with local fire officials to ensure that DCFS licensers 
understand fire regulations and that fire officials are made aware of 
such problems as inconsistent recommendations by their inspectors. 

Joint visits . About 10% of center operators reported that they felt 
there were too many different State inspectors visiting their facilities 
for various reasons. Over three-fourths of centers which receive fund- 
ing from more than one State agency reported that it would be helpful to 
them if joint visits were made--that is, if all of the inspectors came 
at the same time. For some centers, however, joint visits were not 
wanted because their schedules and programs would be disrupted by too 
many people visiting their center at the same time. 

It is recommended that an interagency committee be formed to 
explore the possibility of joint visits and of reducing the overlap be- 
tween agencies. Such a committee might include local and federal adminis- 
trators as well as representatives of the State agencies involved. 
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VIII. LNFORCHMnNT PROCEDURl-S 



A regulatory system cannot be effective if adequate and timely 
enforcement action is not taken against substandard facilities. Not 
only are children in such facilities endangered, but the absence of mean- 
ingful enforcement makes it more difficult to persuade marginal facili- 
ties to come into full compliance with standards. This chapter discusses 
the enforcement procedures of DCFS, including license revocation and 
actions taken against unlicensed facilities. The chapter concludes with 
a discussion of the support provided by DCFS to day care enforcement 
efforts. 

There are three situations under which legal action becomes 
necessary: (1) license revocation, (2) DCFS refusal to renew a license 
or permit, or (3) prosecution of an unlicensed child care facility. Based 
upon th- Child Care Act, DCFS developed its departmental regulations on 
legal enforcement procedures. The Department regulations are currently 
being revised, since they were previously written in a form which was 
very difficult to understand. However, no substantive changes are being 
made. 

Legal enforcement procedures have, for the most part, remained 
paper regulations until recently. Licensing workers say that under pre- 
vious DCFS directors they were told not even to bother with initi^^tmg 
action to revoke a license. They report that the Department was not in- 
terested in enforcing standards with legal action but preferred that li- 
censers rely on persuasion, no matter how serious were the violations in 
some licensed day care facilities. 

Recently, legal action has become a more feasible enforcement 
tool, due in p?rt to the hiring of additional DCFS legal staff. Also, 
the creation of the OCD brought added administrative support for legal 
action against day care facilities. Former district administrators re- 
portedly had not been willing to devote the necessary time or energy to 
prosecute day care facilities, since protective custody and juvenile court 
eases seemed to have more immediate importance for child welfare. 

Possible St ate liability . If day care services cannot be rendered with- 
^^ITTTtate license, the State is in effect taking responsibility for 
the maintenance of its standards in the day care "market." This means 
that the po<-;sibi lity of liability exists if the State, through negli- 
gence, fails to enforce its standards. 

In Arizona, the State was held liable for a $1 million judgment 
when a child in a foster home died.^ In a similar case, the State of 

^iansen And B\\> vs. State of Arir.ona, unreported. 
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Louisiana was held jointly liable with the foster mother for the death 
of a child. The Illinois legislation establishing the Court of Claims 
(Chapter 37, § 439.1) seems to provide a vehicle for such suits in this 
state. 

The trend of public opinion as well as the recent court deci- 
sions appear to indicate that the liability of the State is being in- 
creasingly broadened rather than restricted, and DCFS officials should 
be aware of this situation. Day care licensing standards must be care- 
fully designed to protect children and must be uniformly applied and 
enforced. 

If a child is abused, injured, or killed in a licensed facil- 
ity, the parents will surely try to hold someone responsible. It is 
reasonable for the operator, rather than the State, to accept primary 
responsibility. It is therefore recommended that DCFS explore the feas- 
ibility of requiring day care facilities to carry complete liability 
insurance and perhaps require them to be bonded. 

License Revocation and Nonrenewal 

The precise number of cases in which legal action has been 
taken against a day care facility is unknown. Precise statistics are 
unavailable since such actions are reported in records which are kept 
only in area offices. However, DCFS administrators told us they did 
not know whether any actual revocations have occurred within the past 
year. 

Statewide, DCFS licensing representatives reported only one 
day care revocation hearing last year. In this case the license was 
not revoked, and the licenser was reprimanded for '^harassing'* the 
operator. Further, no statistics were available from DCFS on numbers 
of licenses refused for renewal. 

Licensers were surveyed as to whether they had initiated any 
action during the past year toward license revocation. Their responses 
indicated that action had been initiated against 37 day care homes and 
22 centers. DCFS told us they were unable to ascertain whether these 
facilities were brought into rompiiance or whether the cases were 
simply dropped, only that no licenses were actually revoked. 

It is recommended^ that DCFS pursue ^-evocation more actively 
where needed, although not, of course, to the exclusion of other enforce 
ment measures. There are two basic reasons for this recommendation. 
First, licensers have told us that there are some operators who cannot 
be brought Into compliance by any other means and whose licenses should 
be revoked for the protection of the children involved. Second, there 
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are other operators from whom compliance could be gained by the threat 
of revocation action, but who presently have no reason to take such 
threats seriously. License revocation is a very weak sanction if it^is 
never Ubcd. 

The lEFC Survey of licensing practices in other states show that 
day care licenses had been revoked during 1973 in 23 states of the 43 
which responded. Fifteen states reported revoking some day care center 
licenses (averaging about two per state) and eight states had reported 
revoking some home licenses (averaging about three per state). 

License revocation process . Theoretically, when other efforts by the 
licensing representative are unsuccessful in bringing a substandard fac- 
ility into compliance, formal revocation procedures are initiated. The 
Child Care Act of 1969 authorized DCFS to revoke the licenses of fac- 
ilities which fail to maintain standards. Sections 8, 9, and 10 of the 
Act briefly outline the procedure to be followed in the event that a li- 
cense may be revoked. 

The revocation procedure is designed to ensure that the licen* 
see receives »'duc process of law.'^ DCFS may not revoke a license with- 
out substantial evidence that such action is justified, since the Depart- 
ment would then be denying the individual his privilege to operate a busi- 
ness. The revocation procedure, which follows a conventional pattern, 
allows for a public hearing and for judicial review, A flow chart and 
description of the procedure may be found in Appendix VIII-1. Refusal 
to renew a license involves essentially the same procedure as revocation. 
Therefore, the procedure described would also apply to the situation 
in which an operator *s license is not renewed. 

Suspension . At present, if an operator is not in compliance with stan- 
dards, there are only two choices under the Child Care Act--the substan- 
dard facility can be allowed to continue in operation, or action can be 
taken to revoke the license. There is no intermediate step, such as 
the suspension of the license until compliance can be achieved. 

While allowing for administrative suspension would require 
ajnending the Child Care Act, it would seem to be advisable. Licensing 
representatives need an enforcement tool which is less drastic than ter- 
minating an operator's career through revocation, \>iit more drastic than 
a verbal reprimand. In addition, because it is less serious, suspension 
could be a less time-consuming procedure than revocation. Of course, 
proper safeguards would have to be introduced to protect the rights of 
1 icensees. 



Xc.or.lirvj;: to the Child Care Act, operating an unlicensed ohJld 
^irc facility is a misdemeanor. Under the Unified Correction^ Code, 
this could result in a sentence of a year in jail or a $1000 fine, Ln- 
fox*cemer.t regulations therefore specify that unlicensed facilities be 
referred to the appropriate Sta *s Attorney. However, the State's 
Attorney need not prosecute unless DCFS can show that the children in 
the home are endangered and that the operator has been given an oppor- 
tunity to apply for a license but refused to do so. Only very few cases 
have been referred, and even fewer have been prosecuted, in spite of the 
estimited nUiUber of unlicensed day care facilities operating in Illinois 
(>ee Chapter IX). In discussions with lEFC staff, DCFS licensing workers 
mentioned difficulty in getting cooperation from the State's Attorneys 
t'^ perfom even an investigation. 

Licensm,! workers had previously attempted to make some refer- 
rals ^hen DCFS legal staff were primarily involved in juvenile cour\ 
vfases. Sance the Fall of 1975, however, additional DCFS legal staff 
nave been available to make contact with the State's Attorney, especially 
in Chic<i^o. Repeated contacts were required at first to convince assis- 
tant State's Attorneys of the seriousness of such cases. However, since 
ctm-nuni cation channels were established, several referrals^ of unHcen^eu 
facilities have been made to the Cook County State' > Attorney and are 
.^'irrently m process, 

in Cook County, there were eight complaints against unlicen>ed 
^peritor^ filed with the State's Attorney. In five cares, the operators 
i.:roed to ipply for a iicei or closed down, >o that full prosecuti^on 
w^.s not necessary. ^hc three cases filed most recently flune) have been 
c>ntin*it'J tv^ vugust. 

In .^^i\e^ areas of the ^tate, \ery little activity ha ^ occurred 
vvitp, -pv:": to the prosecution of unlicensed facilities. A sample of 
-ttte*s U:^>nieys \^ere contacted and asked fl) whether any unlicensed day 
,are fa.,jlitU'S n».d ever been referred to' them; (2J if so, whether pro- 

hi \ been undertaken: and f if so, whether convictions had ncen 
•tiirv. l. Fw^ Ive of rhe fifteen who responded said they had never re- 
v.'i.--d t^.v U'.h referrals and consecjuent ly had never pro-^ecuted such 

'''it .lie ■>f < ')'>k bounty, three referral^ wcrv repv)rted. la t^L 
tr*- ir^ ',hir^paik;n <ind Bloommi^ton ; the State's \tt()rney initiitci 
:i. . .* , , i'ui thi \iolJtC)rs w»,»rc brought into conpliancc. 

r t^Mrd in K rie C^'^unty, bCFS Iicensini; wtjrkors 
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church Sunday school program and so did not need a license. Fhcroforc, 
he decided not to prosecute. 

In such c<ises, if DCFS wished to pursue the issue further, the 
case can be referred directly to the Attorney General. In July 1974, 
the Attorney General's office reported receiving only four referrals on 
unlicensed homes, all since May 1974. 

Injunctions . Due to delays in the prosecution of an unlicensed facility, 
DCFS legal staff in Cook County have begun relying more heavily on the use 
of injunctive powers. In Cook County, injunctions seem to be effective 
m persuading reluctant day care operators to apply for a license or to 
close, and injunctions are usually more easily obtained than prosecution. 
The use of injunctions, for licensed facilities with serious violations 
as well as unlicensed facilities, should be extended to other parts of 
the state, 

^ ^^g j^n i - at \ o n a 1 Sup port f or Lr^forcemcnt 

Recently, the departmental policy toward enforcement of day 
care standai is has apparently changed. Current day care licensing 
workers report that during prior administrations they were told not to 
"e overly strict with day care operators and not to attempt to close 
a facility. 

Dk current central Ufl-S administration says that it is com- 
mitted to a strict enforcement policy. Legal staff have been assigned 
specifically to streng'tlien DCFS enforcement efforts, to revise enforce- 
ment procedures and to undertake legal action ag<iinst substandard day 
caro facilities. Day care standards are being revised to make them more 
spec 1 f ic and enforceahl e. 

Iloweier, the [)e[)artment does not keep lecords in the central 
oft ice .oni'Mrnmg numbers of licenses denied, refused reissuance, or 
revoked. It has no central records of the disposition of c<ises in which 
offue conferences or public hearings were held, or of the nurni^er and 
dispv)sition of unlicensed facilities cases referred to State's Attorneys. 
It is recommended that DCFS keep records of enforcement action being 
initiated so th<it effectiveness can he assessed. 

Part of th(^ U'fficulty (originate- within local area fdi'^trict) 
offices. Licensing policies set forth by the central administration 
are rarely communic-Ued directly to the workers but rather come to 
them via their individual area administrators and immediate supervisor... 
Therefore, licensing pnictices usually reflect the <ittLtude of the area 
administrator or supervisor. The variations which result raise some 
question a-, to wheth^^r 'hildren. parc^U", and operators in all parts 
of .he .t<Jtc rtnfMVe ^Mjuil protection iind.-r the d ly care U i consi ng systei... 



Inforccmcnt efforts require jdditional time, effort, and de- 
partmental expense. Some area administrators who have talked with IWVC 
staff have generally agreed in principle that enfoicement of day care 
standards is Important. Yet they have generally not wanted to encourage 
workers to be strict enforcers since additional visits, office confer- 
ences and hearings would be required. 

Some licensing workers reported to IliFC staff that at times 
they encountered serious violations of standards in licensed facilities, 
considered possible enforcement techniques, and were then told ^'forget 
about it," "don^t rock the boat," or "stop harassing the operator" by 
supervisors or local administrators. 

In the lEFC licensing staff survey, workers were asked about 
whether support for enforcement efforts was received from the central 
office, from administrators and from supervisors. (See Appendix Vni-2.) 
t\^rceptions of support fx'om central DCFS were clustered around the 
neutral/undecided response category, indicating that many workers did 
not really know whether or not their efforts would be supported. About 
one- third actually thought their efforts would not be supported. 

Worker^ tended to believe their area administrators were more 
likely to stand behind enforcement efforts than the central office but 
would be only slightly more likely to support license revocation ef- 
forts. Local supervisors were most often perceiv<>d to provide support 
for enforcement efforts, move so than cither central DCFS or area ad- 
ministrators. 

The actual enforcement behavior reported by licensing represen- 
tatives was closely linked to the licensers' perceptions of organiza- 
tional support. Licensers who felt that their superiors would support 
their efforts were more likely to report having initiated revocation ac- 
tion and refused to renew licenses. Similarly, licensers who felt that 
their superiors had a resource development orientation were less likely 
to initiate enforcement action (see Appendix VII-4) . These findings 
suggest that the more organizational support is received, the more 
likely it becomes that workers will actively enforce standards. 

DCFS legal staff. Legal staff is mother foim of organizational support 
for enforcement. DCFS employes sik lawyers, two x; Springfield and four 
in Chicago. The legal .staff director explained that most of their work 
focuses on juvenile court cases, iiowever, during the past year, two of 
the Chicago staff have become more actively involved (spent about 
of their fim^?) in legal enforcemei)t pertaining to day care facilities. 

Although the legal staff's i;eneral knowledge of legal proce- 
dures ha-> enabled IHT-S to begn) taking <ictH)n against (operators in vio- 
lation of standards, thcj:j^ are sexeral factors whicli may hamper their 
(effectiveness. lor niyfthiuy\, iiKiny of th(^ pr.'sent lH!i S lawyers have \yvcn 




employed for less than two years and so have not yet developed s{)ecific 
expertise in licensing enforcement. Also, the legal staff director said 
that more lawyers are needed downstate, so that attention can be devoted 
to the enforcement of licensing standards in areas other than Chicago. 

Chicago-area licensing workers report that they have been 
greatly assisted by the involvement of legal staff. The lawyers have 
been able to explain elements of administrative law to them, including 
the legal right of day care operators, the limits of the licensing wor- 
kers* own authority, and the documentation required so that day care case 
records can serve as court evidence. 

Chicago legal staff have visited a few other northern Illinois 
area offices in order to give seminars to licensing workers, fiowever, 
such sessions are needed in every area office to explain how legal en- 
forcement procedures can be put^nto practice. It is recommended that 
DCFS arrange such sessions between legal staff and licensing workers, 
especially now when so many new workers have become involved in licens- 
ing due to ^reorganization. 



IX. QUALITY AND LFMCl IVI.NLSS 



In Chapter I, several attributes of an effective licensing 
system wore set forth. These were exanined in Chapters III through 
VIII. If all of those functions are being performed adequately, the 
system should achieve certain results, primarily: 

absence of child abuse or neglect in licensed day 
care fac i lities ; 

low i."icidence of unlicensed facilities in operation; 

compliance with standards on a day-to-day basis; and 

relatively high satisfaction with the system among 

day care participants (parents, operators and licensers). 

This chapter considers the overall effectiveness of the State's day care 
licensing and regulation system from these perspectives. 

Child Abuse in Licensed Facilities 



One of the primary objectives of day care licensing is to en- 
sure that the licensed facility provides a minimum level of care for 
the child. There is no unambiguous definition of what constitutes <j 
minimum level of care. However, at the very least, a minimum level 
of care should ensure that the child is not subjected to physical a]iu^e 
or severe physical punishment. 

'\ very direct criterion tor evaluating the safeguarding oi" 
children is the rate of child a- ise ij) licensed day care facilities. 
This is, to [>o sure» a severe criterion, but it reflects an essential 
index of licensing effectiveness. 

incidence of child ib^^e. W(> faced a difficult situation in <ittenipt mg 
to gatlTer/'cTM^ a r?. rcidence^ o{ child a[)use in licensed day c<ire f<Kil- 
ities. (V. illmois diiiini* calendar yc.iv 197;> Miere were 941 offici<illy 
r.^p'^rted cases of <ibuse^ of children under six years of age. Summary 
repoits of these cases are maintained <it tb.e UCFS office in Springfiehi, 
but there is pf) consistent recorded information about whetlier the mci 
dent occurrea in a lic<^nsed (lay care facility. lor this informat iot> , 
we had rf> cont irt ^Mcfi local DM S otfice m th*^ state. 



An ofrii lillv "f'poi?''d /hil'i abusf . ase i '^ one repcM'i ed to the I)e[)art- 
rnent of MiiMrt^n and f i':il> s<'rvK<s undM rh( ciateria set forth b> 
the amended \[)U ,«/d Mnli \( r il)":. A[>[)en.i!X lK-1 (^ont:iins tlv'.e 
cri tc^Ma. 
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Ddy can* centers posed a problem. In rnanv c<ises, more th:in 10 
staff worked in a center, and it was not feasible to check staff rosters 
ak^ainst abuse cases, which are filed by the name of the child. Instead, 
a.Hise reports were examined for indications that tlie abuse occurred in 
a licensed center, and protective service workers were asked about their 
knowledge of such cases. For the period from July 1969 to March 1974, 
only One case of suspected child abuse in .i licensed day care center 
was found. Accordingly, this section focuses on child abuse in licen- 
sed day care homes. 

For day care homes, the search procedure was relatively 
St ra 1 gl)t forward . Names of licensed operators were cross-checked against ^ 
the names of admitted and suspected abusers. Also, in most of the smaller 
offices, the protective service or day care licensing personnel knew 
of such cases and were able to direct us to them, eighteen cases of 
reported child abuse in day care homes were found between 1^69 and 1974. 
In 1975 there were eight. In other words, one cut of every 2013 children 
enrolled in day care hpmes last yea. was abused. These might seem like 
good odds '.umpared to, say, the probability of being injured while riding 
in a car, bur. for };arents of the abused children this may be cold comfort. 

Of th ^ total 18 cases of abuse, 13 were "alleged" and five 
were "admitted" cases of abuse. In four of the cases the day care 
paren*;^ abused their own children, which presumably reflects on the 
w<iy the> might treat other children. The eighteen cases included nine 
m which the abuser was the day care mother, three Uncluding one alleged 
pistol-whip[)ing ) in which the abuser was the father, and six in which 
the abuser was another child. 

In those ca-'^es where the abuse w:k^ committed by a day care 
child. Cither the day care mother was not providing adequate supervi- 
.v)n or some other standard was in violation. For exiunple, one abuse 
(;vLurred when two children were ailo'wed to nap in the sc^me bed, a viola- 
t ion of the andards . 

Prevenwve act ion by 1 i censers. We sought to determine if the licens- 
ing representative could, by observing the day care home family during 
her inspection vi>its, detect a warning sign that mi^ t indicate a 
potential for abuse ni the home. 

Of tht abuse cases, three prc-abuse visits did indicate 
that tht. family >ituition required more frequent visits or that only 
mnmn.il ».hild care w:k^ provided. For the other liomos, typical ]icenser 
-'omruMit . tal-en t p)n (-(1 S case r(^cords mciuded: "I feel the day care 



^n ''aiK'ged** i i < ne in vliub a report of suspecied abuse is filed 
^'it ifu' su^pc-.'trd )bu-er do(^ ; not uim.t the abii e. The distinction 
between an aljc^^^ed and an admitted case is not always clear. In one 

liieged wise, <ui mf.ini died from a skull fr<icture which invest igator^ 
think w<i^ caused by <in older child striking him. The mothei would 

ulmit only th<it .he was out ot rl.e vuor? at the time of the inci(b'nt. 



mother will provide good c<ire for any children left in her home, and 
she iX^ways shows a good deal of con'jern for the needs of her own child- 
ren s,is\well as day care ^.hildren/' and ''both i)arents could provide good 
physical and emotional care." 

For homes in which abuse occurred, the median time between 
the last home visit and the abuse incident was nine months. Although a 
comparison is difficult, the 405 homes which we surveyed were visited 
approximately once every seven months . This indicates that "abusive*^ 
homes tend to be less closely^ supervised than average. In fact, the 
magnitude of difference m supervision between abusive and nonabusive 
homes is nrobabiy understated, because we do not know if abusive homos 
would have been visited even as often as once ever/ nine months if the 
abuse had not occurred. This appeaj^s to reinforce <"he recommendation 
in the previous chapter regarding more frequent visits. 

In ten cases, the day care home did not remain licensed. Nine 
of the licenses wore surrendered voluntarily. In the othec^case. tlie 
day care mother lost her license because she moved, and licer^ses ar*j 
not transferable. It is not known if she reapplied. 

In t ive of the remaining eight abusive homes, the home was 
placed under closer supervision or had new restriction' imposed. This 
was done by increasing the number of visits by a licensjng represent<i- 
tive, reducing the number of children tnc day care mother couid care 
for, or restricting the children to a certain age. In these cases, the 
licensing representative felt that the nev; restrictions plus incrcasi^d 
monitoring would ensure adequate care for the chiUh'en. 

In three of the day care hones where suspected abuse occiirred, 
the licensing representative neither recommended increased visits nor 
nnposed/other restrictions. In these ca^^s, the licensing reprc sent ut i \ 
felt the dav care\iother was still capable of providing good Care. In 
one case where the day care mother was ^usi)ccted of abusing her owi, ^:h\\ 
the 1 icons nig representative felt that the motne^ would abuse onl. ncv 
own children. In a case where a child wa^ tlie suspected abuser, no ac- 
tion was t<ikcn bec<iuse tlie licensing representative felt th<iT the aMu-, 
was not due to culpable lack of supervision by the dav care mother. In 
the third case, where abuse w.is cc^mmitted by the da> care [uirent to a da 
care child, the home had fx. en monitored or,-.*- every two rnoiuhs betort^ 
the abuse bur, curiou^Iv, ^w!tch<Hl to quiit(^rly v i ^ i t alter the v^^i-^r 
1 nc i<Ient , 

Impli'^ ttion-,. ^Ihe da> /.n- b^^-'K tandaid.- rt (|u i ? e !f^:t fhc ]icei..e<^ 
a' " St iblcT iH>n^ iblc, !\<itar(' individual ot r^'.putable character wiiu 
.an (^xerci a' yo<K\ )ud^.:'"i< nt ui (..irinj.; tor 'bildrca^ " standar;i h.i 

been df">v ^hid soru licni.'/r-^ and Ii^'mj \)r\ns\ intangible and 
anenf-'r r.ilvle bvcau it* non^p^'citic iMtJir<, Mrbouidi th( M.iruiird 

^llhJe^ t U'', It 1^ u.tti;! in thA\ it d(u^ ailnw rf.r 1 u err> i n , rcpa-^- 
.(nt:tj . ,in i»lfu(al ^ i t'>r na^inr, t requ"nt 'M,>n 1 1 oi r iv; v'^P . 



Thi-^ su^',^;ests that, while standardr should generally be made more spe- 
cific, lAcen^ors should still he allowed some discretion. 



Also, in all but one of the cases, the abusive day care homes 
were m compliance with standards relating to physical attributes of ^ 
the home, including health and safety factors. Although physical 'Stan- 
dards may be more Important in protecting the child from accidental 
bodily hann. It appears that the personal qual it ies of the caregiver 
are more important in safeguarding the day care home children from al)use. 
Although most of these reported abusers were not detected on the basis 
of personal characteristics, it mjght be possible to do so at some later 
date. And of course, it is not known how many potential abusers applied 
for licenses and were screened out. 

There <ire two major problems in the current system whicli need 
improvement to strengthen the ability of licensin^^ to safeguard childreii. 
Fir^t, because of the ' ay th,e abuse reporting system iS set up, it is 
xery difficult tor the licenser to check on whetht--r an applicant for a 
I license has <i past history of reported child <ibuse. For one thing, the 
thousands of abuse file folders <ire alphabetized by the last name oi' 
the abused child, and each folder would have to be inspected to asccicain 
the name of the suspected or admitted abuser. A child abuser could 
move from one p<iri of the state to another and become a d<iy care op/cra- 
tor Without the iicensing represent<it i ve knowing of her past abuse 
record. 

St'coid. it is possible m larger offices for a clu Id abusr 
>itu<ition to be .icted upon vvith<nit us beconing known that the abuser 
was a dav care (>|>rr\itor. In larger offices the, unit which de<ils wjtb 
ctiild ahusr freqiunrU do^ s n\^X comniunicate much with the licencing 
sr*. t } on . 

One way to help corre 't t he^^e roblems would be to inij'irmenl 
a conpu* riH'd central information syst« mi containing Ir.ts of reported 

abuse <md lists of licensed day cue operators. This system 
should cross- n-forrncod b> n iir.e of the abused child, the name of the 
ibus> T\ ml Mu ridres\ i'h i s wculd ai!'n-. fer cross-checking with day 
kavk Lentt r records, niu>, a licensing re{)resentat i ve would be able to 
(ro>^-eheck an aj^piuMnt for \ day care licen^^e against a ii^t of re- 
port< d jbu » or ehU alMi-e invent i g<i tors (.ouid readily determine 
wleth'^r the i[)user <urrently or m the past had a license. Such a sy-- 
teM woul^l not (>nl> improve the lu^ensei's perf(M*mance; it wcMild also, 
hojOtfullv, ieid t'> an overall w;iprovcd system for sa fegu<ird i rig children. 

Ilfi i I - d ^ i/ Care 1 -e. i 1 J t u s 

')nf^ ,ni{)ort-tnt rkasnr(* ot' tl ^ I !\u t i va n( ^> of <i d<iy c<iie \ \ 
v'.ri :rr. pro^j'am i t ne e\t*-nt to whi^^l on 1 i < ^'ti ^<'d facilities tre opcrat 
Ml,; It , b' yond the sM)pe oT this '^tud) to examine thoroughly t!i'' 
que tiun unlirrnsed d^ay ^ a re fu ilitie^ IhJs would ha^-e re.|Uirel 
1 ^'>,tl M^nh {)ro.-s^., but -till mu'ht hau- l.iiled to uU nt i fy manv 



unlicensed operators. In the Windows on Day Cv^re study, it proved ex- 
ceedingly difficult to locate and interview unlicensed day care home 
operators. As one of the collaborating groups reported, "We have met 
with total resistance in our assignment to view unlicensed day care 
homes/' However, we have attempted to estimate the magnitude of the 
problem in Illinois. 

Unlicensed operations ore generally regarded to be more likely 
for da/ care homes than centers, since 5 center is usually too visible 
in the community to avoid licensing. In a national survey, the Westing- 
house Learning Corporation found tliat 94% of the day care centers (de- 
fined as more than seven children) were licensed or in the process of 
being licensed. . But only 2% of the day care homes were licensed. How- 
ever, as of 1971, 11 states did not require day care home licensing, so 
these percentages may be too high for Illinois, which has been licensing 
child care facilities since 1933. 

IF.FC sta^T estimates . The lEFC staff obtained a rough estimate of the 
number of Illinois children in unlicensed facilities using data from a 
variety of sources--including the Illinois Department of Public Health, 
the City of Chicago, the Westinghouse survey and the lEFC staff surveys. 
Appendix IX-2 contains a description of the computations. It appears 
that there are approximately 152,500 children under six of working mothers 
cired for by unrelated persons, and 100,600 of these children are cared 
for in licensed day care facilities. Thus, approximately 51,900 are 
cared for by unlicensed persons. 

This estimate may be low for several reasons. For example, 
th'^ total number of children cared for by unrelated persons did not in- 
clude children of nonworking mothers, single parent families with male 
head of household, and children of students. Thus, even given the benefit 
of several doubts, it appears that day care licensing, particularly 
home licensing, is not effective in preventing unlicensed operations. 
This conclusion was reinforced through interviews with licensing staff. 
Although they deal almost exclusively with homes and centers which are 
or wish to be licensed, they estimated that more than S0% of the elig- 
ible homes and not quite of the eligible centers are unlicensed. 

' Publicity n eeded . A major problem is that the Jefinition of what con- 
stTuites a day care home which should be licensed is not widely known. 
Some licensers, for example, have told us they have never s<.^cn re^ju- 
lation S.20, which states that facilities providing ten or more child 
care hoi-rs per week must he licensed. It soe:.is safe to assume chat :nar,y 
pri»^'lte cit'zens are unawnr of this requirement. At che very least, 
the definition of what constitutes a day care home should be spelled .)Ut 
in the new standards and r.ny future amendment to the Child (^'ire Act. 

increased puhljc vi->ibi!it> oi" the Icpj:] definition of a day 
care home ne-^ded. Mso, wlule ome local \)C\-S offiee^^ hc^l on (Occasion 
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placed articles relating to day care licensing with local newspapers, 
more effort is needed on a statewide basis to increase public awareness 
of the need for licensing and of the advantages of licensing. 

Some of the techniques which could be used <'»re radio, televi- 
sion and newspaper ads, contact witli comn^unity groups, and development 
and distribution of inforni.it ional pamphlets or posters. These activi- 
ties sho lid be geared to: (1) letting people know that a license is re- 
quired for child care providers; (2) explaining how to contact DCFS li- 
censing offices; and (3) helping the public become inforrnrd and respons- 
ible day care consumers. 

Several licensing workers suggested that a licensing number 
should be listed in the "day nurseries" section of the Yellow Pages of 
each local telephone directory. Anothei suggestion made by licensing 
workers related specifically to unlicensed facilities. To find out 
about illegally operating facilities, day caie licensing workers some- 
times call telephone numbers advertised in local newspi]^ers and ask for 
the facility's license number. This procedure should be followed regu- 
larly and follow-up contacts established to try to get illegal facili- 
ties licensed or closed. 

Newspapers should be asked not to allow child care ads to be 
placed without asking for the DCFS license number. Advertising by unli- 
censed fac(ilities is a direct violation of the 1969 Child Care Act. If 
an unlicensed facility has been advertising and refuses to apply for ^'J 
license, prosecution should be undertaken. 

Additional staff require ments. It should be noted that an rease m 
the number of day care homes whicn are licensed would necessitate an 
increase in the number of licensiW staff. Table lX-1 below shows the 
number of additional full-time licensing staff which would be needed 
to deal with increased numbers of licensed homos. This table shows 
that if the 5000 new day care homes were to be licensed (slightly more 
than twice the current number), at least ^3 new staff would be needed, 
w'hich would require nearly $3()S,0{)0 in additional money for annual sal- 
aries alone. Such an increase would raise the percentage of children 
under six cared for by an unrelated person in a licensed facility fruiii 
the current to 80%. 

Unlicensed homes constitute a ... 'jor problem. This may reflect 
in part the fact that the Department >eems to attach more importance 
to center licensing and allocated fewer resources to home licensing. 
In this i-ci^'.ard it is worth notm^, that we found a higher turnover rate 
ioT honu' luen^uv^ staff thar f)r center licensing staff. Manpower and 
ore, m 1 :a 1 1 ona 1 support are needed if th<> problem of unlicensed home^^ I'A 
to hv -^e 1" 1 (»us 1 V' .iddress^'d. 
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33.78 


364,824 



Note: The co:iiputat ions assume that there are about 51,900 children in 

unlicensed facilities and that each newly licensed home would absorb 
an average of 4.18 of these children. Calculations are based on 
the current system (4831 licensed homes, 21.7 FTI: home licens- 
ing staff, a median caseload of 148 homes, and an average salary 
of $10,800). 



1. 1 ceils i ng_ Standards i n Actu al Pract i ce 

Given that a day care facility is licensed and that a licens- 
ing reptx^sentat ive makes periodic visi.t5: to monitor compliance with stan- 
dards, It IS still an open question whether the facility adheres to the 
licensing standards on a day-to-day basis. Evidence from the paired- 
obhcrveis study s^mwed that evjn in dav care centers which were recom- 
mended for continued licensing an average of six individual standards 
were found in noncompl * cuice. 

To examine the question ol the maintenance of standards in 
actual practice, a spot-check ''as performed on some of the standards for a 
sample of licensed d ly care centers, Furtheri.iore, since our staf"*' could 
not be sf)ecially tr. med as day care licensers, we decided to concentrate 
our efforts only on standards whi' h were very tangible and required a 
minimum of inter »;retat ion , for example, child/staff ratios ar.d space 
per child. We di ' not attem[)t to judge such things as (|uality of pro- 
gram, or char- eristics of operators. 
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A description of the spot-check method and procedures is 
given in Appendix l-l. Sixty-eight centers were spot-checked on nearly 
three dozen items listed in the day care center licensing standards. 
Twenty of these items are presented below in Table IX-2, along with 
the percentage of centers found to be in noncompliance. To provide a 
point of comparison, the percentage of noncompliances for similar items 
found by day care licensing staff in the paired-observers study is also 
given where possible. 

Most of the centers had possessed a license for more than 
seven years and many had received three inspection visits from licensing 
representatives within the last year. Still, nearly one renter in six 
was found to have a child/staff ratio violation, one in eight did not 
have enough toilets for the children enrolled, nearly one in ten did not 
have enough cribs or cots, and about one in five did not provide enough 
outdoor space. Such violations might ail stem from overenrollment 
(which was not examined in the spot-check study). However, violations 
relating to diaper-changing, clearance of staff references, the provi- 
sion of an adequate first-aid kit, and a protected outdoor play area 
were also relatively frequent. 

On the average, the spot checked centers were found to have 
4.5 violations. Data from the paired-observersstudy (see Chapter V) 
also demonstrate that noncompliances exist in licensed facilities. For all 
day care centers visited, the average number of noncompliances with individu 
standards was 9.6. For homes the average was 4.8. (There were more 
noncompliances for centers because more items were checked. 1 In response 
to our survey, centers with more violations did not recommend as many 
DCI\S visits during ihe first year a center is licensed as did centers 
with fewer violation:'^. Centers Vith more spot-check violations had also 
received more visits f^-^om the 1 licensing representatives during the pre- 
vious yea^. Perhaps licensing representatives assigned to these centers 
wfjre responding with closer sujjervision to situations which they, too, 
percei\/ed as having more violations. 

ft L.^ interesting to note thac even though the centers visited 
m the pai red-observers study were different ones than those spot-checked, 
some of che same standards were observed to be relatively frequently 
violated--e.g. , child/staff ratios and staff records. The question is 
what to do about standards which are violated by, say, at least one 
in every ten centers. It is not likely that the licensing standards 
will be relaxed. They will probably continue to become more stringent, 
which could simply generate more violations. This is especially true 
for child/staff ratios, which might be lowered in the near future but 
are already frequently violated. 

{'here are several choices: 'iliese violations could be ignored, [ 
or a ^'^reator effort could be made in tho enforcement of standards. A- 
pointed out in C aptcr VI., current monitoring efforts are not adequate. 
More frequent visits, especially unannounced interim visits, are cnlled 
for. 



Table lX-2. Standards to be found in violation in the spot-check study. 



Standard 



Percentage of 
Centers in Noncompliance 



Spot -Check 



Study 



Personal articles of children (including 

toothbrushes, combs, and washcloths) 

individually marked 
Menu posted and dated one week in advance 
At least 75 square feet of outdoor play 

space/child available 
Three "cleared" references on file for 

each staff member 
Proper child/staff ratio 
Outside play equipment includes climbing 

apparatus 

Outdoor plav area enclosed and protected 

Cribs and cots two feet apart 

Adequate number of toilets 

Adequately furnished first aid kit available 

Diapers changed at individual cribs, not 

central place 
Eatin^, utensils and dishes sterilized or 

saniti zed 
Adequate number of cribs and cots 
Disposable cups or drinking fountain pro- 
vided for children 
Individual lockors or separate hooks and 

shelves for each child's garments at a 

level the child can reach 
Medical exam reports on file for each 

staff member 
At least 35 square feet of indoor acti\/ity 

space/child available 
Name, address and phone number of person to 

whom child is to be released in case of 

emergency is on file for each child 
Milk or fruit juice served during meals 

or snacks 

\Mmber of individual child records or files 
equals'^' number oF enrolled children 



33% 
32 

22 

22 
18 

Id 
13 
12 
12 
10 

10 

10 
9 



Paired-Observers 
Study 



* 

15% 



18 

35 

* 

5 
* 

8 
* 



0 
10 



5 

18 



13 
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Licensing as Perceived by Participants 

One important indicator of the desirability 'of a public pro- 
gram is the attitude toward the program of those who participate in it. 
In the caso of day care regulation, "participants'' include day care 
facility operators and the parents of day care children ai> well as li- 
censing representatives. 

The lEFC staff sought* participants^ perceptions on three 
basic questions relating to effectiveness: 

1. Should the State abandon regulation or take a less 
active role in regulating day care facilities? 

2. Are parents satisfied with licensed facilities? 

3. Would parents be just as willing to place their 
children in unlicensed as licensed facilities? 

Homes. Day care home operators, parents and licensers were asked to ex- 
press their opinions regarding two proposals: (1) for the State to no 
longer regulate day care homes in any v ly and (2) for the State to adopt 
a less intensive form of regulation through "registration." In the re- 
gistration model, no license would be required, homes would register 
with the State and not be inspected prior to registration. Registered 
homes would be inspected once a year. Responses to questions about these 
proposals are given in Table lX-3. 
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Table IX-5, 



Day care home operators, parents and licensers responses 
to two alternative licensing proposals. 



Respondent 



Operators Parents Licensers 



Agreement with a proposal for State not 
to regulate day care homes in any way: 

'* 

Strongly Disagree 
Disagree 

Neutral /Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly Agree 
Number of Respondents 
Favoring a proposal for State to register 



but not license 



care homes: 



Yes ^.^^ 
No 

Number of Respondents 

'Not surveyed on this item. 



55^ 


50% 


49% 


23 


29 


20 


12 


13\ 


18 


8 


5 ^ 


8 


4 


3 


5 


369 


285 


65 


25-0 




* 


75 


82 


* 


328 


347 


* 
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Table lX-5 shows that only '12^6 of the day care home operators, 
8% of the parents, and 1^% of" the licensers agreed with ajproposal for 
the State to no longer regulate day care homes.. It is somewhat curious 
that 13^^ of the licensing staff (or about one in eight) agreed with a 
proposal for the State to no longer regulate day care homes in any way. 
Since it is their job to regulate day care homes, one might wonder how 
motivated they are to perform their duties if they feel that homes should 
not be subject to any form of State regulation. 
K 

Some observers hc*ve contended that parents in metropolitan 
areas such as Chi:ago arc s likely to want or support day care licens- 
ing because of the complexities of regulation ixi these areas. Our re- 
sults contradict this point of view. 

For parents, there were significant differences in mean levels 
of agreement with this proposal by region. However, the Chicago and • - 
East St. Louis regions showed the lowest levels of agreement wi.th this 
proposal, while the Southern Illinois .and Joliet reg^ions showed the - 
highest levels of agreejnent. (lor furthe;^ details on these regional 
differences, i;ee Appendices IX-.>, IX-4 and IX-5.) 

Parents and operitors were invited to briefly explain their 
answers to the "registration*' question. Appendix IX-6 gives a sample 
of some of these response • Parents who favored registration believe 
that an annual inspection uould be sufficient or that it is primarily 
the parents* respons ibil ;t> to inspect a home. Parents who did not 
favor registration most often stated that they were concerned that a 
home would not be in;pected for quality of care before accepting children 
or that they preferred as much protection f t r their children as possible 
through licensini;. • 

Day care home, parents were also asked how satisfied they were 
with the care given in the home in which their children /ere enrolled. 
Their responses were: 

Not satisfied at all O-o 

^1 i^htly s it is fled 2 ' % 

^atistjiev. ' 15 ^ ' 

Very <iat i f jed 82 

The above result compares favorably with the finding in the 
Westinghouse Survey that of The working mothers were "very well satis- 
fied" with the care given in Jay care homes and suggests that the licens- 
ing systdln is t least -screening out most gros.ily unsatisfactory facilities 

' P^rrs^nts w£|p asked if they would, place their ch^iidren in an 
unlicensed davf care home. Ihirty-seven percent said yes. Spontaneous 
comments in r/:lati«n to "y-s" inswers for this question included: 
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. . just because a close friend has not applied for 
a license, would not change my opinion about the care 
she would give*." 

"... if I knew the person on a personal basis/* 
"If I couldn't (find) any other." 

. . I*d be mors willing to leave my child if the 
place had a license to show me." 

Other parents who answered "no" to this question indicated 
that, they had also tried unlicensed homes for their children and preferred 
liaensed facilities. 

Centers . Table IX-4 presents responi^es t?o a proposal to no longer regu- 
late day care centers in any way. This table shows even stronger dis- 
agreement with deregulation than Table IX-3. 



Table IX-4. 'Day care center operators, staff, parents and licensers 

responses regarding a proposal for the State to no longer 
regulate day care centers. 



Respondents 



Level of Agreement 


Operators 


Staff 


Parents . 


Licensers 


Strongly Disagree 


76% 


67% 


68% 


84% 


Disagree 


17 


27 : 


19 


14 


Neutra 1 /Und ec i ded 


4 


4 


■ 6 


2 


Agree 


1 


0 


3 


0 


Strongly Agree 


2 


2 


4 


0 


.Number of Resnondcnts 


39 S 


158 


319 


62 




Day care center parents were asked how satisfied ' they were 
with the program, in the center where their children were enrolled. Their 
responses were: 

Not satisfied at all \% 
Slightly satisfied 5 
Satisfied 17> 
Very satisfied 74 
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Finally, 880 of the day care center parents said they would 
not .place their children in an unlrcensed day care facility. Again, 
parents who said they would use an unlicensed facility, said they would 
do so only under special circumstances, ■ such as when no licensed facil- 
ity was available or when they personally knew the caregiver. 

Summary 

From the evidence' presented in this chapter, we can come to a 
few general conclusions about the quality and effectiveness of the present 
day care licensing program. First, the incidence of child abuse in li- 
censed facilities does not seem to be very high in absolute numbers; 
however, this is somewhat incbnclu,'uve for three reasons: 

(1) because of record-keeping deficiencies in DCFS, 
we may not have located all the cases; 

(2) even a small number of child abuse cases may be 
"too many''; until DCFS sets some specific objec- 
tives, it will be difficult to say whether tho 
system is doing well or not; and 

(3) child abuse is a fairly severe criterion; there 
are certainly other conditions, such as neglect, 
which are equally damaging to children, but which 
we were not able to examine. 

In terms of unlicensed facilities, the present system appears 
to be ineffective, especially in the area of unlicensed day care homes. 
We estimate thflt from one-third to one-half of the children in day care 
homes (as defined by law) are in unlicensed homes,- 

We found a number of violations of standards in our spot-check 
study, which leads us to l^elieve that standards are not strictly adhered 
to in the daily operation cf day care facilities. The needs for increased 
manpower, better training, and more aggressive enforcement--which together 
should alleviate this condi t Lon--have been discussed in other chapters. 

We found fairly high overall satisfaction with the current li- 
censing system among program participants. "Operators, parents and staff, 
by three-to-one majorities in all cases, disagreed with a proposal that 
the State no longer regulate day care facilities. Substantial majorities 
of pa^"^"^ indicated that they would not place their children in unlicensed 
facLl jjtles. The findings in this chapter suggest that high value is placed 
on Statt? regulation of day care facilities by day care consumers and pro- 
viders, but that the State may not^fTe doing all it can to meet the expec- 
tations implied by that opinion. 
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X. CONCLUSION 



* . This chapter will first review the major recommendations made 
throughout the report, mentioning some of the benefits of each. It will 
then consider several alternatives to the current system. The chapter 
will conclude with a discussion of factors which may influence the need 
for State regulation of day care facilities in the future. 

Review, of Recommendations 

In this report, the lEFC staff has made a number of recommenda- 
tions for improving the current day care licensing and regulation program 
in Illinois. These fall roughly into four groups: 

Those intended to ensure that standards are applied uniformly 
by all licensers across the state. These include a training 
program for licensing representatives (Chapter III), a li- 
censing manual (Chapter V), redesigned appraisal forms 
(Chapter VI), and a State Coordinator of Licensing (Chapter III). 

Those which would enable day care consumers to play a ^larger 
role in rhe monitoring and enforcement process. These in- 
clude a public relations campaign and a "consumer's guide" 
(Chapter IV), and public access to licensing appraisal forms 
(Chapter VII). 

Those designed to achieve more effective use of professional 
personnel. These include increased clerical support and ase 
of volunteers and paraprofessionals to assist licensing re- 
presentatives (Chapter III). 

Those which would improve the general effectiveness of monitor- 
ing and enforcement. The major recommendation in this group 
is that more visits be made and additional licensers be hired 
if necessary. Others are a computerized information system, 
especially a child abuse file (Chapter IX), unannounced interim 
visits (Chapter VIT), and a concerted effort to reduce the num~ 
her of day care homes operating without licenses (Chapter IX). 

Continuing evaluation needed . Regardless of whether all of the recom- 
nendations in this report are adopted, there is a clear need for ongoing 
evaluation of the day care licensing program. Issues such as those nMsed 
m this study should be examined regularly by the responsible DCI-S pro- 
gram managers and executives3. 

As noted in Chapter IH, there is no coherent statement of 
4oal^. and objectives for the State*S'day care regulation program, and it 
i> reworaended tnat ''^Jl-S pVepaix^ a State plan. This is much needed to 
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provide a meaningful framework for DCI-S program managers -and for the 
Oeneral Assembly-m making decisions about the State's day care-li- 
censmg and regulation program. 

The plan should, first, estimate the future level of need for 
day care services in Illinois and what that will mem for State regula- 
tion of day care. It should also establish goals for the program. 

Some means of measuring goal attainment should be part of the 
plan hOT example, in attempting to measure how well children are safe- 
guarded in licensed day care facil'ities, the lEFC staff looked at the 
incidence of child abuse (Chapter IV)--a rather extreme measure . Cer- 
tainly there are less severe conditions, such as neglect, which might 
be harmful to children as well. In the State plan, DCFS should develop 
some reliable and practical indicators for all program goals. 

Once these measures are found, DCFS should establish objectives, 
or intended levels of performance. For example, DCFS should specify 
what IS an "acceptable" number of child abuse cases in licensed day care 
facilities and what is an "acceptable" level of nonuniformity of standards 
application by licensers. 

Finally, the plan should identTfy the resources that will be 
needed to implement the plan. This Includes adequate manpower, as well 
as organizational support-travel reimbursement, training and so on. 

Alternative Approaches 

A fundamental que#ition is wheth'br the goals of State regula- 
tion could be better achieved through. an alternative system or major , ' 
innovations which would replace or augment the current licensing system 
This section will consider three such possibilities: complete deregulation, 
registration rather than licensing of day care homes, and peer evaluation 
of facilities. 

Deregulation . One somewhat drastic alternative to the current licensing 
and regulation system would be to abandon it altogether. In that case, 
the. State would no longer be responsible for regulating day care facili- 
. ties m any way. Complete deregulation would place the burden of res- 
ponsibility for quality day care on the providers and consumers of the 
services. Facilities would be subject to free market self-regulation. 

This alternative wouJd save the entire cost of the current 
system, and would, cf course, make all of its deficiencies moot. How- 
ever, any attempt to deregulate entirely would probably meet substantial 
resistance. In our surveys, oven;helming majorities of operators and 
parents' indicated opposition to deregulation. Many, in fact, expressed 
a desire for more intensive regulation. There is a strong belief among 
nrogram participants that State regulation plays an important part in 
assuring quality care and protection for children. Moreover, the national 
trend is for most states to license both homes and centers. Only Missis- 
sippi does not license either. 

ErJc 'lOlOt " 
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There is a practical consideration as well. Figures on total 
federal aid for day care in Illinois are not available, -but the DepaT^tment 
of Public Aid alone receives over $12 million. Four state agencies (OSPT, 
DCFS, DMH, DPA) together spent over $40 million in FY 1974 on purchase of 
day care services. Since federal guidelines reouire that much of this 
money be spent only in licensed facilities, mucii of it might well be lost 
to the State if licensing were discontinued. 

Registration of homes . Another alternative would be for the State to 
register, but not to license, day care homes. Within DCFS, there has 
been discussion of a registration system which would have the following 
characteristics: 

home operators would register with DCFS and would indicate 
.that they had read the standards and intended to comply 
with them; 

no initial inspections would be made, but all homes would 
be inspected at least once a year to wsure that standards 
were being met; and 

violations might be punishable by fines. 

This option could result in some cost savings,, and' its propo- 
nents assert that it might also induce more home operators to submit to 
regulation. 

However, this approach has a number of disadvantages. /|-i^f^> 
operators could misrepresent their compliance with standards at initial 
registration, so there would be no way to be sure children were adequate- 
ly protected. The longer period before initial inspection could increase 
the probability of undetex:ted substandard conditions. Also, the DCFS 
representative would havef less information upon which to make decisions 
about standards compliance. 

In addition, according to our surveys, both operators and 
parents were opposed to this change by at least three,-to-one ratios. 
Some operators told us they valued the State license for its prestige. 
For a sample of parents' responses, see Appendix IX-5. 

Registration has not found support in other States. Our survey 
of other States indicates that most have either adopted or are moving 
toward full licensing for day care homes Onl^V two States reportea hav- 
ing ^ registration system for day care homes. 

If this alternative is to be pursued by DCFS, it should be done 
first in a pilot project, perhaps including a few counties, to detemane 
its overall imoact on the quantity and quality of day ^^^^ P^^^'^^f * 
Lven a pilot project would require an amendment to the Child Care^Act. 



Peer evaluation. The idea behind this alternative, recently introduced 
m the Pedical field, is basically that professional practices should be 
subject to review by a group of professional practitioners. In the most' 
■extreme case, this would mean that all State licensing personnel would 
be replaced by committees of a day care professional organization. 

However, there appears to be no organization in Illinois which 
could assume such responsibilities in the near future. In any case, 
many of the problems which exist under the current system would still 
remam-what the standards should be, how often facilities should be 
^ inspected, what enforcement procedures j/re aporopriate, and so on In - 
addition, the possibility that the professional association may come to 
be dominated by a small group who mav misuse its power cannot be ovef^ 
looked. 

If a viable professional organization should emerge, however, 
peer evaluation could be used to supplement the licensing system through 
^ an accreditation process similar to that used for educational institu- 
tions and hospitals. In those cases the State retains primary responsi- 
bility for liceDsirig and regulation, but facilities are also separately 
accredited as meeting professional standards by the professional associa- 
tion. For both licensers and operators, about 70% were in favor of 
accreditation for day care centers . 

Looking Aliead . . ^ 

There appeaV to be several trends which, if they continue, may 
increase tphe need for day care licensing and regulation, and therefore 
the resources which the State devotes to that function. These include: 

an increasing number of childrea under the age 
of six, at least in the short term; 

an increasing percentage of working mothers; and 

an increasing public acceptance of day care as a * 
legirimate, and even desirable, way to provide care 
for children. 

These factors are reflected in the increase in licenses issued-- 
. last year, the number of licensed day care homes increased 16'o, and the 
number of licensed centers increased 10 o. 

Factors,^ which may limit or decrease the demand for day care and, 
therefore, for licensing and regulation include: 

declining birth rates; 

the attitude of some people that out-of-liomc day care 
threatens the traditional family structure; and 
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a possible reduction in federarand State financial 
support . 

Changes in delivery system . In addition ^changes in the system of deliver- 
ing day care would affect the need for State regulation. <One such change 
would be a movement toward provision of day care through the school sys- 
tems. CalifoiTiia schools have experimented with lowering the school age 
to three years old and operating "prcschooP* programs in. school. Seme 
educators have advocated use of school facilities to care for children 
before and aftei;. regular school hours. Some OSPI officials have occa- 
sionally expressed interest "in these approaches. Since school facilities 
are already in place, the major expense might be primarily in teacher or 
attendant sal^iries. 

liven if this were to happen, the programs would presumably be 
voluntary, and some parents might still desire private day (fare facili- 
ties. In addition, facilities would still be needed for children under 
three, and\some state regulation would be needed. ^ 

Another potential change in day care delivery, which has not 
yet -been formally proposed in any State as far as we know, is "full-time 
parent care.'* Some experts have pointed out that job training programs 
for low-income mothers do not solve a family's financial problems, parti- 
cularly if the family must purchase child care arrangements in order to 
participate. 

If a participant in such a program earns $5000 i^er year, and 
has to pay $1800 or $2000 for child care, it is not clear that the family 
or society is much better off. Therefore, it has been suggested that in- 
stearfof placing mothers in training programs and buying day care, the 
mothers could be paid to stay home and provide full-time care until the 
children reach school age. Child development training would be offered 
to the mother. 

This alternative has three major limitations. First, while an 
entry-level job may not pay very much, if a career ladder leading to well- 
paying jobs exists, the mother would 1)e denied access to it. Second, 
some women (for example those with professional skills) would bo able to 
earn enough outside the home to pay for quality day care. Finally, there 
are many conscientious parents who need to get out of the house sometimes, 
and a job affords them this opportunity. Therefore, participation in any 
such program would certainly involve only a fraction of parents. 

* 

If the idea of fuJl-time parent care were to be implemented on 
any sizeable scale, though, it would cause the demand for day care faci- 
lities' to level off or decline. However, there would still be at least 
some need for contjnued State regulation of day care facilities. 
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Conclusion 

This evaluation of the Illinois day care licensing and regula- 
tion program has generated a considerable amount of data and many in- 
lli'^'V^V^^ functioning of the current system. Our findings generally 
shoK that the program is inadequate i-n a number of respects when considered 
m terms -of (1) criteria set forth by statute and regulations, (2) the 
goals and expectations of program administrators and participants, and (3) 
comparisons against other states and federal guidelines. 

Improvements in .-ost areas are not only highly desirable, but 
should also be possible to implement. Most of these improvements will 
require cooperation and commitment from both the DCFS central adminis- 
trators and the licensing staff in are^ offices. Support from the legis- 
lature u'Ul also be necessary whei:e changes in the Child Care Act are 
needed, and where appropriations are called for. 

It is hoped that efforts will occur to involve parents and 
private organizations more in the overall process. To the e.xtent that 
parents in particular take a more active ro.l'e in monitoring the quality 
of care, the power of the consumers will ^probably increase, and so will 
the quality of day care. y' 

..' \ . y. 

•Improving the licensing arfd regulation system and increasing 
the availability of quality day ^care will not be easy. Those involved 
should keep m mind that the r.e-source they are protecting is perhaps our 
most important one- -our children. 
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APPl-N'DIX I-l 
DAY CARF. ilOMf; AND CENTER SURVEYS 

Summary of Response Rates 

Listed below are the initial and final sample sizes, number of respondents, and 
response rate for each of the five major surveys conducted in this study. Unless 
otherwise noted, mail surveys were administered using a random sample. For all mail 
surveys, prepaid, addressed envelopes were provided for respondents. 



Type of Respondent 


Popu- 
lation 


Initial 
Sample 
Sice 


Undelivered 
(Incorrect 
Address) 


Number 
Delivered 


Number 
Returned 


Response 
Rate for 
Delivered 
Surveys 


Day Care Home Operator 


4,831^ 


1,000 


19 


981 


405 


41% 


Day Care Home Parents 


8,294- 


579 


10 


569 






Day Care Center Operator 














Personal Interview 




100 




' 100 


91 


91 


Mail Survey 




910 


13 


897 


34 3 


' 38 


Total 


1,825^ 


1,010 


13 


997 . 


454 


44 


Day Care Center Staff 11,749'^ 


232 




232 


167 


72 


Day Care Center Parents 78,057 


700 


27 


675 


524 


48 


1. Based on data provided 
the number of licensed 


by the Department of Children and Family 
facilities as of March, 1974. 


Services 


for 


2. r.stimatcd based on the 
operators. 


re.su 1 ts 


of our 


surveys of day 


care home 


and center 
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Da>^ Care Home Surveys 

Operator surveys . From each local Department of Children and Family Ser- 
vices office, wc obtained a systematic random sample of approximately one- 
fifth of the licensed care homes under their jurisdiction. From the 4,831 
licensed day care homes we obtained a sample of 1,000. A five-page survey 
was mailed to the 1,000 operators. Nineteen surveys .came back due to in- 
correct address. Of the 931 surveys which were delivered, 405 (41%) v/ere 
at least partially completed and returned. 

Request for parents* names . In addition to completing the surveys, day 
i^are home operators were also asked to return the names and addresses of 
the parents of children in their home so that the parents cculd be "asked 
some of the same questions we have asked you." Forty-one percent of the 
operators supplied the names and addresses of parents. A comparisoi. of 
the operators who supplied parents* names versus those who did not re- 
vealed that tJiere were no statistical l,y significant (using a £ < .05 two- 
tailed criterion) differences between the two groups on 41 of 48^ variables 
tapped in the survey. More importantly, there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups on the policy issues^ length of time a 
license should be good for, minimum number of inspection visits which should 
be made to day care homes each year, the dividing line between homes and 
centers, maximum age for own children not to be counted in thp number of 
children cared for, registration and a proposal for the state to no longer 
license day care homes, importance of different people in monitoring a 
day care home for quality of care, perceived need for day care in own 
community, and the need for State assistance beyord licensing. 

In comparison to the oj^erators who did not i?upply parents names, 
those who did were found to: care for more unrelated children and more 
children^al together, report that children remain enrolled Jonger in their 
home on a full-day basis, report having -a friendlier relationship with day 
care home licensing representative, less freque>)tly report that they knew 
a State license was required when they first started, more frequently 
choose the DCFS licensing representative as the person to provide consulta- 
tion beyond minimum standards, and more frequently list changes in the \ 
standards. * 

Parent surveys . Operators furnished us with the names and addresses of 
569 parents (or in the car^e of a mother and f:^ther, sets of parents) to 
whom we mailed copies of a three-page survey. Ten mailouts were returned 
duo to incorrect addresses, and 287 surveys were at lea5.t partially com- 
pleted and returned by parents. 

Parent -operator correlations . Since day care home parents and operators 
were surveyed on several of the same items, it was possible to correlate 
their responses. This was accomplished by using the moan of a set of 
parents* scores for an item and pairing it with an operator* s score for 
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for that Item. On the item ro:Vrri:i^ to the length of tine children remain- 
enrolled m the hone, the corrcl.it ion between operator and parental res- 
ponses was .S(> M). -This result provides support for the vtlidity 
of response:; for "factual" itcns. On one "opinion" item-agreenJnt ^ith a 
proposal for the btatc to no longer rd^ulate day care homes-the correlation 
was also significant (r = 31; p_ < .01). Thus, it appears that thi^ sample 
ot parents could have been biased on this issue, if operators who supplied 
parents' name^ h.id been different fron.-.hose vho did not on the ^ame item. 
On the other hard, the correlation for the item dealing with the minimum 
number of yearly DCFS Tcensing visits was not significant (r = .OAl)<'' 

On the following pages are some of the itc s which appeared on 
the survey^ questionnaire for day care home operators and parents. The • - 
number of respondents and j^tatistics are ba^ed on all day care home opera- 
tors wKo^at least partially completed and retumed the questionnaire.^ 

The statistics presented were generated through" the use of the 
IBM version of the SPSS ( Statistical Packa^ for the Social Sciences ) 
computer routine. 



^Unless otherwise noted, all significant levels are based 
tests. 



on two-tailed 



Selected items and statistics from the day care home operator questionnaire . 



J 



Question 
>'umber 



Item 

Number of months you have had a Slate license. 
;re you currently licensed to run a day care home? 

l\ow many chiMr<Jn are you Ii,.ensed to care for? 



YhS 
NO 

1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



If you currently care fur children, how many: 

of your own (or related children) do you care for? 
children not related to you, do you care for? 
Total number of children cared for'' 
ftow many children would you like to care for? 



Number 
385 
396 

588 



313 
315 
306 



Per- 
cent 



98 
2 

1 
14 
17 
22 
15 
16 

4 

10 



Standa rd 
^|oan Oeviat ion 

121.50 276.71 



4.51 



1.60 
3.33 
4.92 
6.50 



1.83 



1.51 
2,13 
2.45 
5.29 
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Do you accept: 
Infants ? 



Severely handicapped children, mcljding 
those who have a handicap which warrants 
special facilities or care'' 



Mentally retarded children?. 



YHS 
NO 

YCS 



YPS 
NO 



335 



293 



297 



84 
16 

14 

8ft 



21 
79 
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Number 



Per- 
cent 



Standard 



Mean Deviation 



Emotionally disturbed children? 

YES 

How long does average cfiild remain enrolled in 
a home on a full-day b^sis? 
^ Less than 3 nonths . .* 
Three months to six months ' ' . 

Six months to sOne year 
r^' One year to two years 
More than two years 

Average weekly fee charged for full-day child' 
Region 1 Chicago 
Region 2 Joliet 
Region 3 Rockford 
Region^4 Peoria 
Region 5 Champaign 
Region 6;; Springfield 
Region 7 Southern Illinois 
RtJgion 8 East St. Louis' 

Number of times during 1973 a Department of Children Q 
Family Services Licensing Representative visi'ted your home? 

■• . \ ' ; 

2 

^ . 3 

4 

-I- 

' More than 6 
V 

Does your current DCFS licensing representative "Se'em 
to be a strict enforcer of standards? 



Not at all 
Slightly 
Some • 
Very much 



302 



300 



309 
78 
10 
29 
20 
44 
29 
61 
36 



391 



368 



4 

23 
77 



3 
19 

26 
^7 29 
33 



U 
40 
29 
13 
S 
1 
1 
0 



8 
6 

26 
60 



19.92 
24.1,^ 
20.50 
19.16 
19.73 
20.01 
17.43 
16.63 
15.67 



.30 
6.16 
2.84 
5.85 
3.47 
3.06 
4.06 
4.21 
5.02 



10 Does your current"* licensing representative seem to 

be knowledgeable about child development^ 360 

Not at all 2 
Slightly 2 
*;{ * Some 21 

Very much 75 

11 ^ Do you have a fi:iendly relationship with your 

Current .licensing representative? ' ' 354 

- . Not at all S 

Slightly 10 
^♦Some 31 
Very much 54 

12 When you first started to care for other people's 

children, did y9u know that a State license was • 5 390 

required to run a day care home? YES 62 

^ . NO 38 

13 , When you first started, did you know wfio to con- 387 

tact to apply for a *^tate license? Yf.S • 61 

NO 39 
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After you applied for a license, how long was it be- 
fore a DCFS licensing representative made her first 
inspectioiV visit to your home? ^ 
Less than 1 week 

1- 2 weeks 

2- 3 weeks 

3- 4 weeks 

1- 2 months 

2- 3 months 

3- 4 months 

4- 5 months 
5^ months 

6 months - 1 year 
More than 1 year 



Nujaber 



366 



Per- 
cent 



13 
32 
17 
12 
10 
5 
3 
2 
0 
3 
2 



Standard 
Mean Deviation 



20 



27 



20 



ERLC 



Do you feel that the State should provide technical 
advice and consultation to licensed day care homes to 
help them deal with special problems and to help them 
improve their programs beyong rainimura standards? 

YES 
NO 

If YES, who do you think should provide the service? 

A DCFS special consultant on early childhood education 

The^DCrS day care licensing representative 

A representative from the Office of the Suf^orintendent 

of Public Instruction 
Other , . 

Another proposal is for day care centers to serve as 
a resource center for nearby day care homes in a 
sort of "satellite system.'* Thus, the center might 
provide program advice and perhaps even resource material 
such as musical equipment "or toys to the satellite homes. 
Do^you think this is a: _ 

^ Good idea' 

Fair "dea 
Poor idea 
Don't know 

In this conununity, do you see a ^leed for more, 
fewer, or the same number of day care facilities for: 
♦Full-day care-- 

More 

Same nunber 
Fewer 

Part-day care-- 

More 

Same number 
Fewer 
After school care-- 
More 

Same number 
Fewer 

Infant care-- 

More 

Same number 
V ewe r 

Care for mentally retarded children-- 
More 

Same number ^ 
Fewer 

Care for physical; handicapped-- 
Mo re 

Same number 
Fewer 

Care for emotionally disturbed-- 
More 

Same number 

Fewer ' ^ ? 1 



374 



285 



369 



289 



274 



277 



276 



269 



268 



273 



71 
29 



44 

44 

6 
9 



43 
14 
20 
23 



56 
36 
8 

58 
38 
4 

61 
33 

6 

74 
23 
3 

73 
23 
4 

72 
25 
3 

75 
22 
3 
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Selected items and statistics from day care home parents survey. 



Question 
Number 



10 



14 



Item 



How many children are in this day care home? 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



How long has your child (or oldest child if more than one) 
been 'enrolled in this home? 

less than 3 months 

3 to 6 months 

6 months to 1 year 

1 year to 2 years 

More than 2 years 

Did you know that this home is visited at least once 
a year by a State Department of Children and Family 
Services* licensing representative to make sure that 
standards are being net? 

YES 

P NO * 

Have you read the State standards for licensed day 
care? 



YES 
NO 



In your community, do you see a need for more, fewer, 
or the same nuaber of day care facilities for: 
Full day care-- 

Mo rc 

Same number 
Fewer 

Part-day care-- 

More 

Same number 
Fewer 

After school care 

More 

Same number 
Fewer 

Infant care 

More 

S.ime number 
Fewer 



Per- Standard 
Number cent Mean 'Deviation 



280 



287 



286 



2S2 



248 



242 



241 



237 



63 
27 
4 
2 
2 
2 



7 
17 
25 
28 
22 



87 
13 



20 
80 



81 
19 



73 
25 
2 



71 

27 



82 
16 

7 



1.58 



1.19 



Car{j for mentally retartied children-- 
- More 

^ame niiir.be r 

Care for physically han Ik apped-- 
Morc 

S.ime minher 
I'cwor 

Care for emotiotuiUy dssturbod-- 
M<) I'o 

Some number 
Tower 



209 



209 



207 



73 
J5 



79 
20 
1 



4 
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Day Care Center Surveys 

From DCFS we obtained a complete list of 'the 1825 licensed day 
care centers. A simple random sample of 1010 operators was selected. 
From six regions,^ a random subset of 100 operators was selected for 
personal visits by interviewers. An U-page mail survey was sent to the 
other 910 day care center operators. Thirteen of these surveys were re- 
turned due to incorrect addresses. At least partially completed and re- 
turned surveys were obtained from 343 of the operators in the mail -survey 
condition, and 91 of the operators in the personal v^sit condition. 

On-site visits . When a day care center was visited by an interviewer, the 
center operator or director was given the 11-page Torm to complete. After 
briefing the operator on the questions, the interviewer contacted child 
care ^taff who were working in the center that day and distributed copies 
,of a 5-page staff sui .^y to all staff who volunteered to complete it and 
return it by .nuiil. It was not possible to contact some staff who were 
busy with the children, and the interviewer was instructed to avoid try- 
ing to hand out surveys where it wo:;ld in any way disrupt child care ac- 
tivities. In all, 252 staff surveys were delivered, and 167 were returned 
to us at least partially completed. 

Spot-check study . One reason for making on-site visits to centers .was 
to spot -check some of the standards. For this purpose, five interviewers 
viewers were given a 4-5 hour orientation and training and then made trial 
visits to at least three centers each. Actual spot checks were performed 
in 71 of the 91 centers visited. 

The spot-check method typical ly^consisted of the interviewer 
walking about the center and making 9bservations in an unobtrusive manner, 
while the operator filled out her copy* of the survey. When the operator 
completed her form, the interviewer asked to look at the staff and child- 
ren's recorJs. A letter of authorization fgr permission to look at these 
files, written and furnished to us by the Deputy Director of DCFS, was 
shown to the operator when requested. 

Surveying paren ts. For the centers which were visited. by interviewers, 
a request was also made to obtain a systematic random sample (using every 
fifth set with a random start) of parents* names and addresses for children 
enrolled in the center. Of the 91 center operators who completed the sur- 
vey forms, all but 7 granted the interviewer permission to select the 
parents sample. Surveys were sent to 700 sets of parents (or single par- 
ent, if only one name was available). Twenty-seven surveys were returnedt^^^ 
due to incorrect addresses. Three hundred and twenty- four day care center 
parents surveys were at least partially completed and returned. 
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The ^ol ict and Ro^kford re^^ion^ u<»rc excluded because of the incre;ised 
travel costs which would have been' incurred in making on-site visits in 
those regions. 
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^ail surveys versus personal visits . A comparison of the personal inter- 
view versus the mail survey s<unple for center operators revealed that 
the difference between the two groups was not statistically significant 
for all but, four variables examined in this report. In contrast to the 
mail respontlents , center operators receiving personal visits, on the aver- 
age, indicated that: they viewed themselves slightly less important and 
day care center children more important in monitoring the quality of car.e 
given in the center; more different types of state personnel visited 
their facility (1.89 to 2.32); and they felt that slightly more inspection 
visits should be made during the first year (2.45 to 2.22). On the whole, 
then, mail survey respondents--who are represented by a much lower res- 
ponse rate (38o as compared to 91%) did not seem to be much different 
from the personally visited operators. Thus, it does not appear that 
the use of a mail survey produced a biased sample of day care center 
operators: 

Parent- staff -operator correlations . As with day care homes, it was pos- 
sible to correlate the responses of day care center parents with staff 
and operators on certain items. 

On the item referring to the length of time children remained 
in the center on a full -day basis, the correlation between parent and 
operator responses was significant (r = .41 £ < .01). The operator- 
parent correlation for how much time parents typically spend in the cen- 
ter each week was also significant ir = .29, p^ < .05). Further support 
for the validity of ^factual items comes from an examination of correla- 
tions for items dealing with special parent-staff meetings to discuss 
the child* s progress and activities. The correlations between staff and 
parent responses were significant for: an item dealing with whether 
such meetings were held (r = .57, p < .01); how long such meetings typi- 
cally lasted (r = .50, p < .05); and how often such meetings were held 
(r = .67, p < .01). On^thc other hand, there were no significant correla- 
tions between parents, operators, or staff on the minimum recommended 
number of yearly DCFS licensing visits or for a proposal for day care 
centers to no longer he licensed. 
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Selected items from the day care center operators survey> 



Question 
Number 



Item 

Do you accept infants? 



YES 

m 



1 Number of children enrolled in yo'ur center who are: 



Infants 

2 year olds 

3 year olds 

4 year olds 

5 year olds 



6 year olds 
or older 



Full -day 
Part-day 

Full-day 
Part-day 

Full-day 
Part-day 

Ful 1-day 
Part-day 

Full-day 
Part-day 

Ful I -day 
Part-day 



Percent of all enrol lees who are- 



Boys 
Girls 



Do you accept severely handicapped children, including cerebral 
palsy, blind', and deaf, or children whose circumstances because 
of a handicap warrant special facilities or care? 

YES 
NO 

How many severely handicapped children are currently enrolled? 



Do you accept mentally retarded children? 



YES 
NO 



How many mentally retarded children are currently enrol led? 
Do you accept emotionally disturbed children? 

YES 
NO 



Average length of timo a child remains enrolled in your 
center on a full -day basis. 

a. Less than 3 month? 

b. 3 nonths to 6 montns 

c. 7 nonths to I year 

d. 1 yenr to 2 years 

e. More than 2 years 

;* 

Standard weekly foe charged for a full-day care child* 
By Region: I. Chicjgo 

2. Jolic't 

^. RocJ^ford 

4. IVoria 

5. Champjj^rn 

6. Springfield 

y Soiith^'m Illinois 
fi. K. St. l/juiS 



Is the basic weekly fee the same for each child? 



3 C 
? n 



YES 
NO 



Number 



4 2V 



431 
431 

4 26 
4 29 

425 
4 27 

4 26 
414 

426 
'4 25 

427 
428 

394 



413 

430 
404 

4 32 
404 



How many emotionnUy disturbed children are currently enrolled? 431 



359 



266 
139 
11 
18 
23 
18 
16 
21 
18 

322 



Per- 
cent 



9 
91 



51 
49 



20 
80 



31 
69 



40 
60 



1 

2 
29 
44" 
24 



Mean 



.55 
.18 

' 2.70 
.72 

7.24 
8.20 

8.68 
12.69 

4.56 
4.06 

3.47 
1.52 



1.52 



3.12 



1.08 



19.61 
23.73 
15.48 
15.83 
13.17 
18.36 
13.67 
13.08 
17.18 



•These statistics are based only on those centers which charge a fee. 
surveyed did not charge parents. 



56 
44 

Forty-five centers 



Standard 
Deviation 



3.50 
1.29 

5.17 

2.68 

10.72 
14.34 

13.06 
18.47 

8.92« 
8.50 

11.01 
5.61 



6.55 



11.58 



5.16 



11.77 
12.82 
9.80 
8.14 
8.88 
10.93 
7.18 
7.09 
7.06 ^ 
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If NO, does the basic weekly fee depend on fa)r.ily income? 

YES 
NO 



If NO, does the basic weekly fee depend wn the number 
of children from a family? 



YRS 
NO 



Number 



170 



157 



Per- 
cent 



51 

49 



71 

29 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



9 
U 
12 
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13 

14 
15 



IS 



19 



Approximately what percent of your center's total income 
cones from fees paid by the day care parents? 

What IS the total number of full-time equivalent staff 
who work with children in your center? 

How much difficulty have you had in hiring staff? 

a. None at all 

b. Very little 

c . Some 

d. Quite a bit 

Extent to which lack of qualified applicants has been a problem 
in hiring staff. 

a. No problem 

b. Minor problem 

c. Serious problem 

Extent to which low salaries has been a problem in hiring staff. 

a. No problem 

b. Mujor problem 

c. Serious problem^ 

Does your center provide transportation to or from child's home? 



NO 



Number of months center has had a license. 



Number of visits received by DCFS licensing representative 
during last J 2 months. ''v^ 

0 
I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

M'jic than 8 

To whit extent vou perceive your current DCFS licensing 
reprebentvit ive t<> be a strict enforcer of standards? 
1. Not at all 
sriijhtly 

3. So' IV 

4. Very much 

To vvh.it extent ^U) y'>ii j^erceive your current DCFS licensing re- 
present. it i .'j to .1 j». rson who is knowledgeable about child 

Jeveic^pnent 

1 \o» at J 11 

2 Slightly 
, Some 

1 . cry muc h ^ 

To what ext<^-nt do >ou perceive your current DCFS licensing re- 
presentative to he sofTicone who shares your views about child 
development? 

1. Not n all 

2, blightly 

3 . Some 

4, Very much 



372 

413 
414 



157 
168 

409 

398 
414 



402 



408 



403 



50 
25 
20 
5 



44 
40 
16 



22 
36 
42 



25 
7S 



8 
30 
26 
17 
9 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 



i 
2 
19 
78 



0 
2 
19 
78 



1 
3 
22 
75 



69.90 



6.42 



40.87 
8.00 



89.15 



2.41 



109.06 



2.16 
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20 



21 



22 



24 



25 



34 



35 



36 



44 



Per- Standard 
Number cent Mean Deviation 



To what extent do^you have a friendly relationship with 
your current DCFS licensing representative? 

1. Not at all 

2. Slightly 

3 . Some 

4. Very much 

When your center first started, were you aw9:;c that a 
State license was required to operate a day care center? 

YES 
NO 

When the center was first started, di^a you know who to 
contact to apply for a State licen^v? 

YES 
NO 

When- your center was first getting its license, to what 
extent was the DCFS licensi;^ representative helpful to 
you in developing your ProTaa? 



406 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4 



Not helpfu^'^ at all 
Slightly ({clpful 
Helpful^'* 
Very hi^ipful . 



280 



273 



280 



From the time that you initially requested to have your facility 
inspected for a license, approximately how long was it before 



1. 


less than 


1 week 


2. 


1-2 weeks 




3. 


2-3 weeks 




4. 


3-4 weeks 






1-2 months 




6. 


2-3 months 




7. 


3-4 months 




8. 


4-5 months 




9. 


5-6 months 




10. 


6 months-1 


year 



244 



Do you feel the State should provide technical advice 
and consultation to license day care centers to help them 
deal with special problems and to help them improve 
bjL-yond ,T:inimum standards'' 



YHS 
NO 



If YHS, who do you think should provide such a service? 

1. A DCFS special consultant on early 
childhood education. 

2. The DCFS Luonsi^g Rcproseruat ive . 

A represent at I ve Vrom the Otfice of the 
Siiporuiiendcnt of Public Instruct iom . 
4. Other fde^^.-^l)l.' ), 

Has your center hjd any dilMculty in mc-tting fire or 
building code rejjulat ions? 

YHS 
NO 

Would you like to see more detailed, rpocific fire standards 
developed by the State for 0'4y Care Centers'' 

YHS 
NO 

Undecided 

Another proposal is for Jay care centers to serve as a resource 
center for nearby day care homes in a sort of ".Satellite System." 
Thus, the center might provide program advice and perhaps even 
resources materials such as musical equipment or toys to the 
satollite homes. Do you think this is a: 

1. Good idea 

2. Fair idea 

3. Poor idea 

4 . Don • t know \ A 5 ^ 

' ' 1 / 



408 



377 



420 



too 



All 



2 
5 
26 
67 



93 
7 



91 
9 



25 
65 



18 i 
36 
19 
14 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 



0 



t>6 

:\ 

5 

s 



19 
81 



30 
3J 



44 
16 
24 
16 
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Nunihei^ 



370 



43 On the average, how muth time per week do a typical 

child's parents spend in your center (including bring- 
ing the child in and taking hin or her home)" 

1. Less than 15 mirpjtes 

2. 15 to 30 inn\ut( s 

3. 50 to -IS luiuuiL^ 

4. 45 to t)() minutes 
5 1 to 2 hourh 

6. More th m 2 hours 

49 t)o you think the State or ^omc othe*r entity should establish 
some type of formal certification system for Day Care Center 
operators? 341 

Yns 

NO 

50 Do you think the State or. some other entity sho'ild cbtablisi 
some typo of formal certification system for cl\ild care 
workers (staff which might include certain college course 

work or special training requirements)? 374 

YUS 
NO 

Don't kr.ow 

If YhS, should the certification system be: ^ 251 

1. Mandatory-- that is, required of all day care staff? 

2. Voluntary? 

3. Otl\er (specify ^ )? 

51 Do you feel that day care centers should be accredited (for example, 
classified as offering custodial, developmental, or early childhood 
education-oriented care; or classified by "quality of child care 
given")? 346 

vns 

NO 



Per- 
cent 



14 

*:S 
11 
11 
5 
3 



^^7 
43 



01 

26 
13 



51 
59 
10 



69 
31 



St indard 



53 Do you feel that you have too many State people coming 
into your center, for whatever purpose (e.g., licensing, 
evaluation, funding, inspection, etc.)*' 

vus 

NO 

55 In til is community, do yoii sec a need for more, fewer, or 
the ^uhl' iiiLnbcr of day car<* facilities for, 

1 . lull day care 

1 . Mori- 

2. Same number 

3. Fewer 

2. Part-day care 

1 . Mo re 

2. s.i/iie nvijTiber 

3. Fewer 

3. \ftei school care 

1. More 

2. Seine* miinber 

3. Fewer 

4. Infant care 

1. More 

2. ^.ine number 

3. Fewer 

5. Care for the mentally retarded 

chi h.'rvn 

1. M',,.. 

2. Sane number 

3. Fewer 
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390 



327 



0 



293 



283 



257 



U 
8iJ 



54 
41 

5 



54 
58 



67 
29 
4 



7-^ 
3 



% 59 
40 
1 
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Per- Standard 
Number cent Mean Deviation 



^ 6. Care for the physically handi- 
capped , 

1. More 

2. Same nuuiber 

3. Fewer 

7. Care for emotionally disturbed 

1. More 

2. Same number 
o. Fewer 



248 



268 



59 
41 
0 



69 
30 
1 



Selected items from the day care center staff survey. 



Question 
Number 



Itura 



Per- 

Number cent 



Standard 
Moan Deviation 



Are you: 
Male 
Female 

Are you: 

Married 

Sinp.lc \ 

How long have you worked at this center? 
Less than 3 months 
3 to 6 months 
6 months to one year 
1 to 2 years 
Moru than 2 years 

Were you aware that this center ii, visited by a State 
licensinj;: i>rcsentati ve from the Department of Children 
and Family Services to ensure that licensing standards 
are met? 

vas 

NO 



167 



163 



;67 



Have yon re.'d the State standards 
care centers' 



for licensed day 



u:s 

NO 

16 On the average, how raUch time per week do a tyj)ical 

child's parents spend in your center (including bringing 
the child in and taking him or her home)? 



167 



16^ 



158 



97 



70 
30 



5 
16 
19 

22 
38 



97 
3 



22 
78 
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Per* 

Number cent 



S< andani 
Mc.iU hv-vi.tt ion 



Less than 15 minutes 
15 to 50 minutes 
30 to 45 minutes 
45 to 60 minutes 
1 to 2 hours 
more than 2 hours 



5i 
23 
9 
10 
3 
4 



19 In this community, do you see the need for more, 

fewer, or the same number of day care facilities for;- 
Full-day care-- 

More 

S^nie number 
Fewer 

Part-day care-- 

More 

Same number 
icwer 
After school car^*-- 
Mo !'e 

S.i:ue number 
I'ower 

Infant care-- 

More 

StUii3 number 
Fcv^er 

Care for the nientally retarded-- 
Mo re 

S;unc number 
Fewer 

Care for the physically handicapped 
More 

Sdme lUimber 
Fewer 

Care for the emotionally distur!)ed-- 
Mo re 

Sime nrnnber- 
Fewer 



134 



123 



122 



124 



117 



117 



117 



50 
45 
5 

37 
58 
5 

66 
31 
3 

74 
24 
2 

71 

29 
0 

68 
32 
0 

72 
28 
0 



20 Do you feel the state should provide technical advice and 

consultation to licensed day care centers to help them 
deal with special problems and to help them improve their 
programs beyond minimum standci-ai? 156 

YES 92 
NO 8 
If YES, who do you think should provide such a service? 136 

A DL''S special consultant 67 
Tie DCFS day care licensing representative 18 
A representative from the Office of the 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 14 
Other ' 1 
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SeU\c tcd Items _0 l>P^Jjiej]^21.£iil'£^££Il^ survov. 



Question 



10 



I tern 



How many of your children are enrolled in this center? 

1 
2 
5 

How long has yourcchild or oldest child, it more 
than one, been enrol I eJ in this center? 

Less than ^ monlhb 

5 to 6 months 
^ 6 months to 1 year 

1 year to 2 years 

more than 2 years 

Have you rtad the State standards for licensed dav 
care, cen tei s'^ 



Yr.s 

NO 



Were you aware this center is visited at least once a 
year by a State Department of Children and F-amily 
Serviccb licensing representative to make sure that 
standards are being met? 

On the average, how much time do you spend m 
your *.ei»ter (uji'luding bringing the child in 
and t ikmg him or hor home)? 

Less than 15 mmuteb 

15 to aO ninulcs 

^0 to 45 minutes 

45 to minutes 

I to 2 houi s 

More than 2 liours 



YP.S 
NO 



Per- Standard 
Number cent Moan Ucviauon 



315 



322 



310 



316 



289 



85 



17 
VJ 
23 
13 



17 

Ji3 



74 
20 



31 
20 
15 
13 

y 

7 



19 In thi s .community , do you see a need for more, fewer, 

or the same number of day care facilities for: 
loll -day care-- 

More 

^iimc number 
r ( u e r 
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Part -Jay care-- 



After school care- 



Mi)re 

^vl)le nunher 



Mo re 

Sa:ite number 

Infant care-- 

More 

vSasnr number 
I' ewer 

C.ire^for mentally retarded-- 
More 

SvJi'k^ number 
\ Fewer 
(*are for physically hai\dK ipped-- 
More 

S.t!LO niu^k!>rr 
! t r 

Care for emotionally disturbed-- 
Mor<: 

Sa.iie nujriber 
[•ewer 



250 



240 



234 



J Jo 



M4 



210 



214 



1 

37 
1 

4 
74 



1 V 1 



21 
1 



APPENDIX 1-2 



GLOSSARY 



AFDC -~ Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

child/staff ratio the number of children per staff in a day care 
center 

day care center a place in which more than eignt children, unrelated 
to the operator, are cared for during all or part of a day. 

day carp facility --a day care home or center. 

day care home a plC^a--^n which eight or fewer children, unrelated to 
th.e operator, are cared for during all or part of a day. 

DCFS Illinois Department of Children and Family Services 

DMH Illinois Department of Mental Health 

DPA Illinois Department of Public Aid. 

PVR -- Illinois Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

''exempt'' age the age at which a day care home operator's own children 
would not be charged against the home's licensed capacity; presently 
set at 18 (see Chapter IV) . 

full-time equivalent (FTE) an expression used to translate part-time 
positions into an equivalent number of full-time positions. For 
example, two half-time day care licensing positions equal one FTE 
position, 

FY -- fiscal year. 

HEW U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
lEFC Illinois Economic and Fiscal Commission 

initial licensing study the visit or visits made to a day care facility 
by a licensing representative prior^to issuance of the facility's 
first license (see Chapter VI) . 

interim visit an inspection visit between licensing visits (see 
Chapter VII). 



licenser a licensing worker (or licensing representative) working 
for DCFS. 



'J 



Appendix 1-2 .(continued) 

licensing visit the visit made to a day care facility to determine 
, eligibility for licensing or relicensing. 4^ 

OCD " Office of Child Development, DCFS (see Chapter III). 

operator one who owns, manages or administe^^s a day care facility; 
includes day care home mothers, day care center administrators, , 
and in some section? of the report, day care center staff. 

^SPI Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

overenrollment when the number of children in a day care facility 
is greater than the number for which the facility is 'licensed* 

paired observer study an IHFC staff study in which teams of two 

licensing representatives -visit^^d day care facilities in order to 
test for uniformity of application of standards (see Chapter V). 

rel icensing renewal of a license. 

spot-check study an lEFC staff study in which lEFC staff physically 
examined a number of licensed day care centers in roder to observe 
their adherence to standards (see Chapter IX). 

videotape study an lEFC staff study in which licensing representatives 
viewed two videotaped simulated licensing interviews in order to 
test for uniformity of interpretation of standards (see Chapter IX). 




■ APPENDIX II- 1 

•LABOR "FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF WOMEN: 
1950-1972, BY 'PRESENGB AND AGE OF CHILDREN 











No Children 


Children 


Children 










Under 


Under 


6;to 17 


Year^ 






Total 


•18 Years 


6 Years 


Years Only' 


1950 ' 






26.8 "^-v. 


31.4 


13.6 


32.8 


1955 






30.6 


■ 33.9 


18.2 


38.4 


1960 






. 32,7 


35.0" ■ 


. 20.2 


42.5 


1965 






35.7 


36 .'5 


' 25.3 


45-. 7 


1966 






36.4 


37:0 • 


26.2 ■ 


46.5 


1967 






37^5^ 


36. 7 


28.7 


48.6 


1968 • 






38.5 


'37.6 ^ ■ 


29.2 


49.7 


1969 






39.5 


■~~38.3 


30.4 • 


30.7 


1970 






40.4 


38.8 


32.2 


51.5 . 


197i , 






40.2 


.38.4' "^'^ » 


31.4 


■ 52.0 


1972 






• 41^1, 


42.9 


'31.9 


52.6 



Note: Percent of civilian noninstitutional population. Inlcudes women 

who are married, separated, widowed or- divorced. 
1. Data for 1950-67 include women 14 years old and over; data for 1968- 

1972 include women 16 years old and over. 
Source : Executive Office of the President:' Office Management and 

Budget Social indicators , 1973, p. 142, IMashingtort D.C 1973 • 
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APPENDIX II-2 

ILLINOIS WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 
BY MARITAL STATUS AND PRESENCE OF CHILDREN 



Employment Status 



Total females, 16 years old and over 
Females in labor force 
Percent of total 

.Married women, 16 years old and over 

Husband present 

With own children under 6 years 

Percent of these women in labor force 



With own children & to 17 years 



Percent of these women in labor force 



Other Women 



Source : 



With own children under 6 years 

Percent of these women in labor force 

With own children 6 to 17 years 

Percent- of these women in labor force 



4,055,940 
1,756,592 
43.3% 



322,798 
101,173 

28 . 9% 
99,387 

50.7% 

155,245 

5,732 
59.2% 

8,353 
73.6% 



Table 53, Employment Status by Race, Sex, Urban and Rural 
Residence: 1970, U.S. Bureau of the Censers, Census of 
Population: 1970, General Social and E conomic Characteristics 
Final Report PC (lJC-15 Illinois ] 
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APPENDIX I I -5 ' 
FAMILIES BY PRESENCE OF OIW CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS 



Families by presence of own children under 18 years 

Total families 2,794,194 

Husband-wife families (85.9%) 2,402,423 

Families with female head (10.7%) 299,259 

Total families with own children under 18 years 1,538,203 

Husband-wife families (87.6%) 1,345,630 

Families with female head (10.6%) 16^,051 

Total families with own children under 6 years 736,199 

Husband-wife families (89.9%) ^^I'tfr 

Families with female 'head (8.6%) 63,765 

Source: Table 59, General Characteristics by Size of Place, 1970, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, 

General Social and Economic Characteristics , Final Report 
PC (1) C-15 Illinois. 
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APPENDIX 

EXTENT TO miCU LICENSERS AGREE THAT OUITM DCFS PER- 
SONNEL BELILVI IN THE IMPORTANCE OF DAY CARE LICENSING 



DCFS Personnel 


oU 


n 
U 


II / V* 

u/N 


A 




Central DCFS Administrators 


18% 


2A% 


24% 


26% 


8% 


District Administrators 


8 


17 


27 


30 


19 


Day Care Supervisors 


2 


7 


12 


35 


45 


Other staff who license day care 


0 


13 


8 


25 


54 


Other staff who do not license day care 


11 


37 


19 


30 


3 



Note: Data-collected in lEFC survey prior to reorganization. 



SD = Strongly disagree 
D = Disagree 
U/D = Undecided/neutral 
A = Agree 
SA s Strongly agree 
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Question 
^ulaber 

10 



15 



1^ 
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SELECTED ITEMS FROM DAY CARE LICENSING REPRESENTATIVE SURVEYS 

Number Percent Mean 



Item 



How many licensed day care homes/centers do 
you currently carry under your work load? 

Homes 
Centers 

How many day care home/center applicants do 
you currently have under study? 

Homes 
Centers 

On the average how much time (to the nearest 
half an hour) do you normally spend in a 
home/cencer m making: 

an intcrm visit? 
[{ome 
Center 

an annual relicensing visit? 

I lome * 
Center 

an interim visit? 
Home 
Center 

What IS the minimum amount of time (to the 
nearest half an hour) do you think a licen- 
sing representative should spend m a home/ 
center in making; 

an initial study? 
Home 
Center 



33 
31 



30 
27 



38 
32 



34 
32 



36 
32 



43 
51 



114.73 
65.03 



21.1 
12.26 



1.82 
5.37 



1.21 
4.72 



1 61 
2.94 



2.16 
6.06 



Standard 
Deviation 



13.20 
42.45 



21.83 
19.16 



.69 
4.42 



.48 
2.14 



3.21 
1.62 



2.89 
7.9S 



Appendix III-4 (cpntinued) 



Standard 

Number Percent Mean * Deviation 



an annual relicensing study? 
Home 
Center 



42 
31 



1.14 
4.32 



,35 
2.80 



an interim visit? 
Home 
Center 

17 What is the average number of visits you 

make to a home/center before you issue 
a license or permit? 

Home 
Center 

26 In general, to what extent do you think you 
are a strict enforcer of standards in your 
day care licensing role? 

not at all 

slightly 

some 

very njuch 

27 In general, to what 'extent do you think you 
are a person who is knowledgeable about 
child development in your day care licen- 
sing role' 

not at all 

slightly 

some 

very much 

28 In general, to what extent do you think you 

are someone who h as a frien dl y relationsltip with 
the operator of the day care facilities you 
license? 



41 
29 



40 
30 



63 



66 



1.02 
2,41 



1,62 
3.17 



.35 
1.70 



1,64 
2.94 



2 
3 
56 
40 



1 
1 
38 
59 
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not at all 
si ightly 
some 

very much 

29 Approximately what percentage (to the 

nearest S%) of, the homes/centers you 
work with have you lielped to» improve 
beyond minimum standards: 

Homes 
Centers 

32 In your estimation, what is the m ost typ ical 
wajj^ m which day care centers you work with 
inform parents of a chi ld's progress at the 
center? 

staff inform parents through casual 

conversation 
staff inform parents through special 

meetings between sta^'f and parents 
parents intora thcmstlves by watching 

child while at the Center 
a written report 
other 

33 In your estimation, what is the most typic«itl way 
in which day ^..ire centers yoj work with inform 
parents of act ivit ie-> of the centers (such as 
trips to a parkT 200, new cqupiment^ nfcw programs, 

''new staff, etc.)? 

staff inform parents through casual 
conversations with center staff 

staff inform parents through special 
meetings between staff and parents 



58 



32 
26 



32 



39 



•1 



7 
33 
60 



22% 
31% 



84 
9 



70 



3 0 
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34 



What percentage of the home/centers under your 
jurisdiction do you think would like to see 
the $tate provide technical advice and 
consultation to licensed day care home/centers 
to help them deal with special problems and 
to help them improve their programs beyond 
minimum standards? 



Standard 

Number Percent Mean Deviation 



parents inform themselves through per- 
sonal obsei-vation at the center 

parents keep informed through written 
materials such as a newsletter 

other 



9 



Homes 

Centers jq 



35 What percentage of the home/centers under 

your jurisdiction do you think would say that 
technical advice and consultation should be 
provided to helphthem deal with special problems 
and improve programs beyond minimum stadards by: 



^ d*'*y care home/center just met minimum 
standards, do you think this would provide 
adequate protection for the child? 

}{omes 
Yes 
No 

Centers 
Yes 
No 

S6 Ono proportol is foi day coro contors to nervo 

as a resource center for nearly day care homo 
in a sort of "satellite system." Thus, the 
center might provide program advice and 
perhaps even resource materials such as musical 
equipment or toys to the satellite homes. Do 
you think this is a: 



Yos 
No 



er|c n 1 :u 



39 SIJ 

64^ 



Homes 

A DCFS special consultant on early 

childhood education 37 25% 

The DCFS day care licensing represen- 
tative 37 45-^ 

A representative from OSPI 36 6% 

Some other agency or person 37 4% 

Centers 

•A DCFS special consultant on early 

childhood education 3J 15^ 

A DCFS day care licensing repre- 
sentative 31 62% 
A representfative from OSPI 30 3% 
Some other agency or person 30 8% 



42 

71 
29 

35 

66 
34 



64 



good idea? * 

fair idea? y 

poor idea? ^ 
don't know ^ 

57 Do you think the -.tate or some other entity 

should ^'^tU'lish some type of formal ccrtifi- 
cat.'^n system for day care center operator? 45 



78 
22 



Ap;- \\x 111-4 (contimiCii) Stj-id^irJ 

58 Do you think the st<ue or some other entity should 

establish ^ome tyj)e of-'Tormal certification system 
f«^r chiUl-care uorkers (st<iff) which might include 
certain college course work or special training 
requirements"' 58 

Yes 84 

\0 7 

Oon't know 9 

If yes, shoulvl the certification system be: so 

manilat.ory--th.it is required of 

all d.iy c ivv operator^ 
voluiitaiy 

other ^ 



In the area ot your licensing; jurisdiction, 
Jo /ou sec .1 fivod for more, fewer, or the same 
nunber of dav caro facilities for: 



OS 



lull - day c.ire 
Mo-.' 

S p'n' niipiber 

rart-da> L.iro 

"^a lie number 
I ewtM* 

Aftor s'.-hv)ol c.irc (, > 

S ii:te n'i' ibor 
\ ewer 

lnt\iiit c.ire (,2 
•U)re 

Sai.ie number 
I .urr 

Care for mL-ntally retarded children ^9 
More 

^ II 'o number 
I i wc r 

Care for plivMcally handicapped 5^ 
■ M<,re 

tnu' nu'jjher 
i r 



So 

43 
I 



95 



90 
« 
7 



6(> 
31 



65 
3S 



^ for emotionally disturbed SO 

Vw-i • ' so 

Sine n'ini»>or 
! t wei' 

h'* '-lo you tecl tKit the State should provide 

'ileal tdviv^e -onsuitation to licensed 
<iay care ccnti rs '')p them deal with special 
problems and to hr 1 (» thu'i impiove their programs 
bf V ;'k1 niUirr^iii) itariJird.* j8 

y. *»» 

If y*'-., A* > thir.k should proviJOi sucli 

. r\ 1 t 

*« • > ' .-onNultint on early 

I Ki! ih . . ' ' .It i >rr SI r 

\ bMS Ii< 'n.nu; representative"^ 15 

A 1. ]>r«'>t ur .t ' v*» t r.>in rhv Office of 
f^fyljL Sepei iiii<-ndcMit o! I*ul>lic Instruction"^ ^ ^ J 



(M^ orsiaoK)i/>rMa»orMvoo^i/>f^ 
r>.Or>.ooooooi/)u)U)^^in«o»^rN. 



6.5i 



§ 5 



n 04 



3 W «J 2 



U U M 

O ^ ^ 

*j n V 
n a..o 

c a 

c «; 

■o H p 

o w a • 

o u R 

u u o H 

^ ♦J d 

MO 60 

c 3 o H 

2 w 



X o 

W O H u • 



^ V VI ^ ^ V " V 
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APPENDIX IV- 3 



ITEMS CORRELATED WITH THE LICENSING DECISION 

IN THE PAIRED -OBSERVERS STUDY ' * 

Using data from the paired-observers study, individual items 
were scored 1 for compliance and 0 for non-compliance. Positive licens- 
ing decisions (e.g., granting or renewing a license) were scored 1, and 
negative licensing decisions (e.g., denying or not renewing a license) 
were scored 0. 

Each of 76 items on the home appraisal form and each of 164 
Items on the center form were correlated by means of phi coefficients 
(Guilford and Fruchter, 1973)^ with the licensing decision. The items 
which correlated significantly (using two-tailed tests) with the licens- 
ing decision are presented below for homes and centers. All significant 
correlations were positive. 



Homes 



Value of Phi 
Coefficient 



1. Rubber or plastic sheets provided for children 

under 3 .34** 

2. Adequate number of single beds or cots .30** 

3. Three supporting references supplied for day care 

home operator ,28* 

4. NajAe of responsible person, address and phone 
number available in case of emergency or illness 

of day care home operator .27* 

5. ^ Day care home operator has specific plan for 

handling injury or illness with day care children .26* 

6. Operator !ias home insurance which covers day care 
children 24* 

Centers 

1. Staff medical reports complete .62** 

2. Report of required staff health examinations 

on file .62** 

3. Space apart provided for removal of children from 
group with v/ashable toys and equipment easily 

sanitized or disposable .57** 

4. Outdoor hard surfaced areas safe .56** 

^Guilford, J. P. and Fruchter, B., Fundamental Statistics in Psychology 
(5th Edition) New York: NfcGraw-Hill, 1973. 
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Appendix IV-3 (continued) 



Value of Phi 

Centers (continued) Coefficient 

5. Good personal hygiene is practiced b> staff .54** 

6. Special requirements for food handlers are 

practiced .53** 
' 7. Number of children enrolled exceeds licensed capacity .52** 

8. Staff are employed according to prescribed quali- 
fications .50** 

9. Careful consideration is given to references with 
check into character and physical fitness to work 

with children .50** 

10. General working conditions are supported by work 
assignments which make it possible to fulfill job 
responsibilities . .49** 

11. Staff coverage provides for a second person readily 
available to assist with any group .46** 

12. The day care center- evaluates and records a child's 
readiness for admission .46** 

13. Indoor space sufficient for children permitted .46** 

14. Day care center administration shows financial com- 
petence to assure administration of standards .45** 

15. Child-staff ratios are maintained as prescribed .43** 

16. Center provides a well-balanced and constructive 

program .42** 

17. Furnishings and toys are adequately supplied .42** 

18. Furnishings and toys are varied and suitable to 

ages and ability .38* 

19. Staff records contain three supporting references .37* 

20. General working conditions are supported by super- 
vision and in-service training to develop better 

skills in child care .36* 

21. Children's records contain entry of date and specif- • 

ic type of accident or illness preventing admission -55* 
' 22. Drinking water is readily accessible and served from 

water fountains ^nd/ov individual cups .35* 

23. Staff records contain position and date of employ- 
ment and date and reason for termination of employ- 
ment ' '.35* 

24. A statement of purposes has been filed with the 
Department .35* 

25. Children's records contain: written application for 
admission, list of persons to whom child may be re- 
leased and names, addresses, and telephone nujT.bcrs 

of those to be notified in case of emergency .35* 

26. Children are removed from the group if unable to 

benefit from tyj^e of care offered .34* 
2:". Outdoor play, space is well-drained .34* 



Appendix IV- 3 (continued) 



Centers (continued) 



- Value of Phi 
^Coefficient 



•28 

29 
30 
31. 
32, 
33. 
34. 

55; 

36, 

n. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 



Center takes into consideration and aeals with 
special problems and needs x)f children who are 
away from their own homes for extended periods 
Children's records contain required medical and 
immunization records or wricten request for waiver 
, Center a^f leres to the provisions of licen.se or 
permit issued 

There are staff assigned to maintain records and 
prepare required reports 

Aji accurate attendance record on children is 
maintained' 

Basic furnishings and equipnient include lockers 
or hooks 

Business manageiuent and staffing (are sufficient) 
.to assure maintenance of required accounts and 
"records without undue intrusion on child care staff 
Children are admitted according to the ability 
of the center to serve them 
Proper. lighting is maintained in the center 
♦There 'are staff assigned to substitute for regular 
staff when needed ' ^ 

Formal agreements and written consents of parents 
or guardians are on file 

Procedures for dealing with emergency illnesses 
and accidents are established 

Provision is made^ for storage of personal effects 
within children'^ reach - * 

Proper ventilation ^is maintained in the center 
Personnel record? contain training^ education, 
experience, and other qualifications 
Kitchen facilities are in a^ separate un* t 
Outdoor play space .adjoins center 



.34* 
.33* 
.33* 
.33* 
.33* 
.32* 

.32* 

.32* 
.32* 

.32* 

.32* 

.32* 

.32' 
.32* 

.32^ 
.32* 
.32* 



^0 < 



.01 
.05 
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APPENDIX IV -4 
THE PAIRKD-OBSL'RVCRS STUDY -PROCEDURE 

The purpose of the "paired-observers" study was to determine 
whether two licensing representatives, visiting the same facility at the 
sane time, would report the san^e violations of standards and* make the^ 
same licensing decision. ■ 

Sixty day care licensing*staf f meml^ers v^ere invited to parti- 
cipate in the study, and forty-nine were able to. Most of the others indi- 
Calefl that heavy v.orkloads, vacations or other conflicts precluded their 
participation. After licensers indicated their availalji 1 ity , the lEFC 
staff assigned people to pairs. 

Homes and centers to be examined by paired-observers teams 
were selected by participating licensers from their normal workloads. The 
licenser who was usually responsible for the facility^ (the "host'') took 
the major, responsibility for contacting and interviewing the operator. 
The^other member of the teani (the "guest") was primarily an observer, but 
was encouraged to ask questions as needed, especially in day care centers. 
For homes, the paired-observer visit was an* initial study; for centers, 
relicensing studies were made. iNo paire4-observer inspection required 
more than two visits. 

In about two-thirds of the cases, we were able to pair hosts 
and guests from different regions of the state. Travel expenses were paid 
by DCFS and overnight expenses, when needed, ;ere reimbursed by lEFC. 
Licensers were encouraged to reciprocate visits so that' each was a host 
once and a guest once. 

Before initiating a paired-observers .study , the host tried to 
provide the guest with relevant background information about the home or 
center; for example, copies of initial inquiry letters or letters of 
reference. After the visit was completed, both licensers were asked to 
independently fill out the appropriate appraisal form^. All center 
licensers used the CrS-516 appraisal form, and all home licensers used an 
amended version of the CRO-76 form. Licensers were urged not to dis- 
CV.SS their impressions of the facility until the ^ippraisal forms had been 
filled out and a decision on giving or renewing a license had been made. 
Copies of the completed appraisal forms were sent to the lEFC project 
director. 

For hoiTies and centers, uniformity of standards application was 
analyzed by comparing the responses of individuals within a pair for each 
facility. Within each pair, we examined agreement on items of informa- 
tion contained on the appraisal form, including background and identifi- 
cation material, individual items concerning the standards and the over- 
all licensing decision. 

Some licensers catitioned us that our results might be biased 
because the host would be "tougher" on her own facility than the guest 
(.for a variety of reasons) while other licensers suggested that the guest 
might be tougher because she did not know the operator well and could 
thus be more objective. To test whether there were differences between 
hos. and guest licensers on standards application, thf> two groups wbre 
compared separately for homes and centers on both the total number of 
non-compliances and the overall licensing decision. The results of t- 
tests and tests revealed there to be no statistically significant dif- 
ferences between hosts and guests for homes or centers on either variable. 
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PERCENTAGE OF DAY CARE OPERATORS RECOMMENDED SPECIFIED 
DIVIDING LINE BETWeEN DAY CARE HOMES AJ^D DAY CARE CENTERS 



Recommended 
Dividing Line 



Percent of 
Day Care Center 
Operators 



Percent of 
Day Care Home 
Operators 



Under 4 


. 1 




0 


4 


6 




8 


5 


9 




4 


6 


65 




36 


7 


0 




> 0 


8 

t 


1 




6 


9 


0 




0 


10 


16 




39 


11 


0 




2 


12 and over 


2 




5 



138 



N = 174 



APPENDIX IV- 6 • 
RI-COMMENDHD CHILD/STAFF RATIOS FOR DAY CARE CENTERS 



Children 
Under Two 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

6 



Over 



Day Care 
Center 
O perators 

' 1% 

2 
45 
42 

8 

0 

2 



Day Care 
Center 
Staff 

4''o' 

0 
43 
33 

16 

9 



Day Care 
Center 
/Parents 

\0% 

'rO 

43 

48 
4 



Day Care Center 

Licensing 
Representatives 

0% 

13 

36 

■ 49 
3 



?Mean 



n (number) 
SD 



3. 78 
125 
1.56 



(standard deviation) 

Two Year 
Olds 



3 73 
49 
1.1-7 



3.49 
114 

.69 



3.40 
.:<65 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6- 

7 

8 

V 



Mean 
n 

SD 

Thr(^e § Four 
Year Olds 



4 

:y 

6 

8 
<» 
10 
!1 
12 



2 




4 








8 


3 




3 


19 


29 


29 




. * 33 


29 


40 


27 




6 


33 


18 


35 




58 


3 


0 \ 










0 










0 








9 


5 




















5.00 


5. 


02 


5 


2S 


38 


104 




33 


2. 27 


1.51 


1. 


37 V 


1 






5 




0 




7 


2 




9 




2 


4 




9 


17 


38 


32 




9 


10 


12 


12 




18 


S 




9 




9 


33 


24 


31 




46 




f) 


1 




0 


-} 


2 


0 




0 






0 




0 


8 




4 




0 



18 



Appendix IV- 6 (continued) 



Three & Four Day Care 
Year Olds Center 
(continued) Operators 



Mean 

n 

SD 

Mentally 
Retarded 



14 
206 
3.82 



03 



Day Care 
Center 
Staff 



13 


A 

4 


0 


14 


0 


0 


15 


11 


10 


Over 15 


8 


0 


Mean 


9.20 


6 


n 


108 


42 


SD 


4.17 


3. 


Five Year 


) 




Olds 


/ 




3 


0 


3 


• 4 


0 


0 


5 


2 


8 


6 


2 


4 


7 


0 


0 


8 


3 


4 


9 


0 


0 


10 


13 


14 


11 


0 


1 


12 


7 


10 


13 


19 


14 




0 


0 


15 


27 


21 


16 


1 


1 


17 


3 


3 


18 


6 


6 


19 


0 


0 


20 


14 


10 


3ver 20 


0 


1 



12.71 
72 
4. 80 



Day Care 
Center 
Parents 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6.31 
81 

2.10 



2 

2 

5 

2 

0 

4 

0 
11 

0 
12 
12 

0 
27 

1 

s2 

5 

0 
13 

1 

12.98 
175 
4. 52 



Day Care Center 

Licensing 
Representatives 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6.5 

8 

2.07 



0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 
13 

0 

6 
16 

0 
39 

0 

3 

0 

0 
16 

0 

13.6 
.32 
4. 72 



Over 
Mean 
n 

SD 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
6 



7 

9 
57 
23 

2 

3 

3.24 
58 
1 .43 



3 
61 
21 

9 

3 

3. r-s 

33 
1. 70 



3 

6 
79 
9 
3 



2.94 
53 

.66 



25 
38 
38 



3. 12 

8 

• 85 



APPBNDIX rV-7 



STANDARDS WHICH AlU: I.Ikl.iY TO BI VlOUrr.D IN CiATLRS-- 
ITEMS MOST rRKQULNTLY LISTLD 1>Y DAY CARE CENTER OrERATORS 



Type of Violation Percent 

1. Child staff ratios too high 16% 

2. Staff poorly qual i f led^and not well trained 9 

3. Inadequate meals and pbor nutrition 9 

4. Overcrowding in a center, not enough space 9 

5. Poor programming, lack of concern tor total 

child development 8 

6. Overenroi Iment 7 

7. Overly harsh discipline, including spanking, 

locking child in a closet 4 

8. Unclean facilities and premises ^ 3 

9. Fire drills not held ' 3 
10. Not enough fire exists 3 
U. Poor equipment 2 

12. Inadequate supervision ^ 2 

13. Fire hazards present ' 2 

14. Not enough toilets 2 

15. Children's medical forms incomplete 1 



Note: Percent refers to the percent of the 34 day care center 
operators listing the item. 



APPENDIX IV-8 

STANDARDS m\C\\ ARi LIKELY TO BI; VIOEATFD IN CENTERS-- 
ITEMS mS-X FREQULNFLY LISTID DAY CARE CENTER 
EICENS I NG REPRESENTATIVES 

Type of Violat ion 

1. Child staff ratios too high 

2- Overenroi Iment 

3. Poor programming, lack of concern for total 
child development 

4. Inadequate meals and poor nutrition 

5. Children's ri.edi al forms incomplete 

6. Improper group i:e for special age groups 

7. Poor equipment 

8. Staff poorly qualified and not v^ell trained 

9. No sheets on cots 

10. Overly harsh discipline 

11. Staff records not current 

12. Poor health habits of staff (e.g., not washing 



hands after changing diapers) 6 

13. Accepting underage children 6 

14. Inadequate supervl^lon 3 

15. Insufficient outdoors play activity 3 



Note: Percent refers to the percent of the day care center 1 icen 
sing representativcb listing the item. 



Percent 

47^ 
35 

29 
26 
25 
12 
12 
12 
9 
6 
6 



APPENDIX V-1 

PERCENT OF PAIRS IN DISAGREEMENT BY ITEM 
FOR PAIRED-OBSERVERS STUDY 



Percent of 

J Pairs in 

— — ' ' Disagreement 



.Day Care Homes 



Day care home operator has home insurance which covers 

day care children ^.q. 

Day care home operator requires children have contagion exam 

prior to. placement 22 

Day care home operator has requested from parents a list of 
physical limitations and special medical considerations 33 

Appropriate personal medical information given by day care 

home operator 2i 

Health requirements met by day care hon:3 operator 27 
Three supporting references supplied for day care home operator 20 
Cribs provided for -infants 

Day care home operator indicates she has read the standards 

and will comply with them 13 

Day care home operator agrees to maintain record of each child 16 

Protected yard for active play safe from hazards 16 

Playground available 2g 

Nearby park available 2^ 

Outdoor play equipment suitable to age X6 

Indoor play equipment suitable to age 15 

Rubber or plastic sheets provided for children under 3 16 

Fruit juice provided daily to children 13 

Single beds or cots available for sleeping facilities 15 
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Appendix V-l (continued) 

Stairs in day care home have railings 13 

Transportation available in case of emergency 13 

Specific plan for handling injury or illness provided by day 
care home operator 

Dangerous tools stored out of children's reach 

Children provided training in good health habits 

Day care home operators inspect children daily for illness 

Supervised nap period for child in care for more than five 
hours 

Individual and adequate bedding available if family beds used 
for naps 

Sunny and shaded'-area for play space 
Housing free from fire hazard 
Day Care Centers 

Total number of children exceeds licensed capacity 50 

Child-staff ratios and groupings maintained as prescribed, ac- ^ 
cording to ages and handicaps of children 39 

Special groups provided for mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children 39 

Furnishings and toys for children aa<. tely supplied 30 

Menus posted one week in advanc(^^^^^ 26 

Care for individual children with special handicaps 22 

Personnel policies and practices stimulate good job performance 22 

Special requirements for food handlers practiced 22 

Meals or snacks prepared and served as prescribed 22 

Space apart, provided for removal of children from group, with 

washable cots, toys, and emiipment easily sanitized or 

disposable 22 

Basic program of well-balanced and constructive activities: 
geared to the ages and developments of levels of children 
r-n^^" served 17 

ERLC . ^ 1 1 



\ Appendix V-1 (continued) 

Special groups provided for children under 2 years of age 17 

Medications administered to children only as prescribed 17 

Only animals and pets certified as healthy permitted in center 17 

Furnishings and toys for children well constructed and in 

good condition 27 

Good personal hygiene practiced by staff 

Reports of required health examinations of staff on file 17 

Staff employed according to prescribed qualifications 13 

Careful consideration given to l^eferences, with check into 
character and general fitness to work with children 13 

Provisions of license or permit issued 13 

License or permit displayed 13 

Children supervised at all times in proper ratio to center's 

ages and groupings ; 23 

Supervision and in-service training to develop better 

skills in child 'care 23 

Report of prescribed medical exams, tests, and immunizations 

on file for each child 23 

Upkeep of day care center clean and sanitary 13 
Fire clearance obtained I3 

Clearances from three references, other than family members 

or other relatives, contained in personnel (staff) records 13 

Personnel files contain reports of the required medical 
examinations and tests 23 



Note: Disagreement on an item was defined as a rating of NC (noncom- 
pliance) by one licenser and a rating of X (compliance), NA 
(not applicable), or B (blank; not observed) by the other. 
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APPENDIX VII-2 

MEAN RiXNKINGS OF IMPORTANCE IN MONITORING THE 
QUALITY OF CARE GIVEN IN A DAY CARE HOME 

Respondent 



Operator Parents Licenser 



Importance of: 


Mean 


SD* 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Operator 


1.83 


i!oo 


2.33 


1.07 


2.11 


1.08 


Parents 


2.26 


.87 


2.01 


1.02 


2.11 


1.00 


Children 


2.94 


1.05 


2.88 


1.13 


3.44 


1.29 


Licenser 


2.97 


1.11 


2.77 


1.05 


2.32 


1.20 


Number of 
respondents 


307 






273 




38 



Note: 1 = post important; 4 = least important. Ranks were derived 
froirf mean ranks for each category of respondent. 



MEAN RANKINGS OF IMPORTANCE IN MONITORING THE 
QUALITY OF CARE GIVEN IN A DAY CARE CENTER 

Respondent 

Operator Staff Parents Licenser 



Importance of: 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Operator 


1.80 


1.05 


2.19 


1.21 


2.42 


1.29 


2.08 


1.34 


Staff 


2.83 


.98 


2.36 


1.02 


2.48 


1.18 


2.73 


1.31 


Parents 


3.13 


1.09 


3.21 


1.14 


3.07 


1.32 


3.18 


1.02 


Children 


3.93 


1.50 


3.85 


1.52 


3.86 


1.34 


4.24 


1.45 


Licensers 


3.24 


1.47 


3.46 


1.39 


3. 18 


1.44 


2.74 


1.20 



Number of 

respondents 343 142 251 31 - 

Note: 1 - most important; 5 = least important. 
* Standard Deviation 



APPENDIX VII- 



SliLI-CTl-D CORRELATIONS FROM THE SURVEY OF LICENSING STAFF 
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1^^"^ Correlated Items 

1. Extent to which licenser perceives herself to 
have a friendly relationship with licensees: 

a) Number of centers she denied an initial 
license to in 1973 . 

b) Number of centers she did not renew a 
license for in 1975 

c) Number of homes in 1973 she felt that the 
situation called for license denial, sus- 
pension, or removal but did not take action 
for some reason 

d) Extent to which she perceives herself to 
be a strict enforcer of standards 

e) Extent to which she believes it is a good 
idea to work with a day care facility that 
is just gettir^ started rather than refus- 
ing to license it altogether 

2. Extent to which licenser believes it is a good 

idea to work with a day care facility that is just 
getting started rather than refusing to license 
it altogether: 

a) Number of homes (corrected for full-time) she 
denied an initial license to in 1973 

b) .Number of centers (actual anu corrected for 
part-time) she denied an initial license to 
in 1975 

c) Number of homes plus centers (corrected for 
part-time) she de.iied an initial license to 
in 1973 

d) Number of homes (actual and corrected full- 
time) she did not renew a license for in 1975 



e) Number of centers (actual and corrected for 
part-time) she did not renew a license for in 1975 

f) Number of homes plus centers (actual and cor- 
rected for part-time) she did not renew a 
license for in 1973 

g) Extent to which she perceives herself to be a 
strict enforcer of standards 



Correlation 



-.33* 
-.52*** 



-.42** 
.27** 



.39^ 



.58' 



-.46** (actual) 
.95*** (corrected) 



- . 92* ** 

-.50***(actual) 
-.57* (corrected 

for full-time) 

-.57** (actual) 
- . 55*** (corrected), 

-.95***(actual) 

-.92*^* (corrected) 
-.50 



Appendix Vll-v (continued) 



Item 



Correlation 



fcontinuedl 

h) Number of homes plus centers (actual and 
corrected for part-time) she felt that the 
situation called for license denial, sus- 
pension or removal but did not take action 
action for some reasgn 



92*^* (actual) 
.92*** (corrected) 



L-xtent to which licenser perceives her supervisor 
(coordinator) as standing behind b'^r efforts to 
enforce standards: 



a) Number of home*? plus centers she initiated 
action that could have led to revocation 



.34^ 



Extent to which licenser perceives DCFS central 
office as wanting her to "develop'* a facility, 
rather than close it: 



aj Number of centers in 1975 she felt that the 
situation called for license denial, suspen- 
sion, or removal but did not take action for 
some reason 



.35" 



b) Number of centers she felt she helped to im- 
prove beyond minimum standards in 1973 

Extent to v;hi"ch licenser perceives her supervisor 
as wanting her to "develop" a facility rather than 
close it: 



.59" 



aJ Number of centers (actual and corrected for 
part-time) she denied ah initial license to 
in 1973 



.64*** (actual) 
.50*** (corrected) 



b' I.xtcnt to which she believes it is a good idea 
to try to develop a facility that* is just get- 
Xin9, started if it doesn't quite meet standards 
rather than refusing to license it altogether 



hxtent to which licenser perceives her supervisor 
fcoordinator ) as supporting her efforts to have a 
1 icense revoked 



.It Nunber of homes (actual and corrected for part- 
timoj she denied an initial license to in 1973 



.40* (actual) 
. 33* (corrected) 
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Niimbc r of centers (actual and corrected for part- 
tim<*) for which she initiated action that could 
have led to 1 icorisc i jvocation 



' ? < .10 
p < .03 
*** p .01 



.40* (actual) 
. 33* (corrected) 



APPENDIX VlII-1 



iUA'OCATION PROCtDUF<E 



The revocation p?ocess can be understood most easily by divid- 
IH! 1 P""' indicated on the flow chart (next page) by 

Tho tell nJ^s'off • P''"' °^ pro-hearing activity. 

I^^n rh^ n?f I ^ registered letter calling the operator 

H^! informal conference on the alleged violations of 

standards. The regional (area) administrator, the licensing workers, the 
licensing supervisor, and a stenographer are present. A staten.ent of 
n." 5^"^?^^^^^ ^^he meeting is prepared and signed by those who were 
presen.. The operator has 10 to 14 days to comply or to voluntarily 
give up the license; otherwise DCFS will initiate legal action to close 
the facility. 

An operator who fails to respond to the first letter may be 
subpoenaed to appear before a formal investigatory panel. At this meet- 
ing an attorney is present and testimony is given under oath. The 
operator is given 14 days within which to compiy or to close. 

If after the two-week period, the facility continues to operate - 
m violation of standards, DCFS sends notice to the operator of intent 
to revoke the license. The licensee is given 10 days in which to request 
a public hearing and statement of charges. 

If a public hearing is requested, DCFS legal staff must prepare 
a letter ot notification and assist in getting witnesses. Departmental 
legal staff say a typical hearing costs between $S00 and SlOOO. 

After the hearing is txnished, the hearing officer has 45 days 
in which to present Ms recommendations to the Director of DCFS Hie 
Director notifies the operator of tht decision. If the license is revoked, 
the operator has 35 day,; to appeal to the circuit court. These procedures 
could take up to seven months just to get to this point in the process. 

If the operator appeals, the revocation i^rocess enters the third 
stage. The decision to revoke the license will be reconsidered by the 
circuit court in r.ccordance with the Administrative Review Act. 

Should the revocation be upheld, the operator mav continue to 
appeal the decision through regular judicial procedures. If it is not 
upheld, DCFS may appeal. Thus, the revocation could enter a fou'-th stape 
the appellate process. ' 

-\fter a license has been revoked or voluntarily given up by the 
operator, DCFS checks to sec whether or not children are still being cared 
for. U so, the case may bo referred to the State's \ttorney for prosecu- 
tion as an unlictnscd facility. 
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Appendix VIII- 1 uontinued) 



DCKS rtjquests 

conference 
Willi operator 



Operator a;;rees 
to attend infor- 
mal conference 



Operator^ 
closes or 
complies . 



Operator 
does not 
comply 





Oi.erjtor does 
not reply, is 
subpoenaed * 







Pre-hearing 
Process 



DCFS sends 
notice of 
intent to 
revoke license 



Operator requests 
public hearings 



operator 
does not 
request 



Hearinp. 
decision- 
not to 
revoke 



^ 

Ili,aririg decision* 
revoke 1 xcense 



Ope rn tor 
appeal s 
decision 



Hearing 



Operator does 
not appeal 
decision 




C) rciiit Court 
revievb decision 



Court decision 
not CO revoke 




Court decision, 
r^no^e license 



Administrative 
Rev) ew 



DCFS 
decisir/^'* 



Opt^rator does 
not appeal 



r: ' ' ' 



operator 
appeal s 
doc IS ion 




ADpellatt- Tourt 
reviev;s deci >.or 
may be appealed 



Appel late 
Process 



APPENDIX VIfU2 

llCL\^t\VS PLRChPTlONS OF DCFS SUPPORT FOR ilNFORCEMENT hPFORTS 

whether suiDor''%n^^'^ licensing staff survey, workers were asked about 
office enforcement efforts was received from the central 

office, from administrators and from supervisors. Several interesting 
findings emerged and are summarized below: interesting 

^* DCFS^'office ''''''^"^ — ^ ilZ^i A SA 

stands behind your enforcement efforts 15 13 38 21 16 

8 8 37 37 10 



would rather have you try to "develop" 
a home/center than close it 



supports your efforts to have a 

license revoked 13 9 47 24 7 

II. Perceptions of support from area 
administrator. 

stands behind your enforcement efforts 7 7 20 43 '>5 
would rather have you try^ to "develop" 

a home/center than close' it 3 n 23 47 n 

supports your efforts to have a 

license revoked 1 ,^ -^o '1-7 

♦ i.^ oo o2 17 

III. Perceptions of support from supervisors 

stands behind your enforcement efforts 0 7 11 33 49 
would rather have you try to "develop" 

a home/center than close it 3 118 54 -^3 

supports your effort^ to havo i 

license revoked I 3^ 



SI^ -= Strongly disai^ree 

l> =» Disagree 

U/\ llndecided/neun al 

\ = Vi^ree 

= Stron.sMy ivrvc 
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APPIENDIX IX-1 



CRITHRIA FOR REPORTING CHILD ABUSE 
AS ESTABLISHED IN THE AMENDED CHILD ABUSE ACT OF 1973 (Section 2) 



"Any physician, surgeon, dentist, osteopath, chiropractor, 
podiatrist or Christian Science practitioner having reasonable cause to 
believe that a child brought to him or coming before him for examination, 
care or treatment, or any school teacher, school administrator, truant 
officer, social worker, social service administrator, registered nurse, 
licensed practical nurse, director or staff assistant of a nursery school 
or child day care center, law enforcement officer, of .field personnel 
^ of the Illinois Department of Public Aid or the Cook County of Public 
-^Aid having reasonable cause to believe that any child with whom they have 
direct contact has suffered injury or disability from physical abuse, or 
neglect inflicted upon him or shows evidence of malnutrition, other than 
by accidental means, or has been subjected to deliberate withholding of 
fgeding Endangering his health, and any hospital to which a child comes or 
is brought suffering frorn injury, physical abuse, or neglect apparently 
inflicted upon him or show5 evidence of malnutrition, other than by acci- 
dental means, shall promptly report or cause reports to be made in accor- 
dance with this Act. This Section applies to cases of children whose deatl 
occurs from apparent injury, neglect or nalnutrition, other than by acci- 
dental means, before being found or brought to a hospital. A child whose 
parent, guardian or custodian in good faith selects and depends upon 
spiritual means through prayer alone for the treatment or cure of disease 
or remedial care may be considered neglected or abused, but not for the 
sole reason that his parent, guardian, or custodian accepts and practices 
the aforementioned beliefs." 



^7 



APPi ADlX r^-^ 

^ ESrmMES .VND ASSUMPTIONS TOR CHILDREN IN- UMICCNSHD FACILITICS 
i 

The following a.supptioMS wore made in estimating the number of 
children cared tor in unlicensed facilities for calendar year 1973. 

(1) The total number of children under 6 in Illinois is 
approxpnately 1,100.000 (based on a figure furnished 
by the Illinois Department of Public Health). 

(2) Thirty-three percent of children under 6 have working 
mothers (Sased on an estimate used in a statistical 
analysis of day care needs in Chicago by the Ma>or's 
Office of Child Care Sources, 1972). 

(5) Of childrui under 6 with working mothers, approxi- 
mately 42^ are .:arod for by unrelated persons, includ- 
ing day care homes, centers, kindergartens, and others 
(Westinghouse Survey, 1970, pp. 178-180). This percen- 
tage is probably low, since the working mothers were 
from households with incomes af $8,000 per year or less. 
Thus, they may ha\e had a lowered opportunity to 
purchase day care home or center services' compared to 
working mothers as a whole. 

(4) For licensed day care centers, 91% (based on surveys 
of centers) of the children are under 6. For licensed 
homes,* 85o of the children are under 6 (using estimates 
provided by licensing jjersonnel based on their licensing 
records) The lower percentage of children ur.der 6 for 
homes is mainly due to the fact that a home operator's 
own children up to age 18 are counted in try^ nunber of 
chihtren cared for. 

Making these assumptions .»nd using the total home and center 
figures in Chapter IX, the following, estimates can be made: There are 
approximately 152, ibO ch.lden under 6 of working mothers cared for by 
an unrelited person ri.o., a^person that should be giving care in a 
licensed facility). Al .o, there an- 100,014 children under 6 cared for 
in licensed day care facilities. Thus, approximately 51,816, or 34% of 
the total children under 6, are cared for in unlicensed facilities 

Alternatively, if oae werr to assume that all of these unlicensed 
facilities were eligible for day car- home licensing and that unlicensed 
homes had the same number of children as licensed homes, ^ then it could 
be estimated that only about 24^ ol the childrea under 6 in day care homes 
in Illinois which should be licensed are in licensed homes. If one assumed 
that only 90^:, of the unlicensed facilities were day care homes, the percen- 
tage of children in licensed homes would probably still not be much higher 
than 28% (depending on the estimated enrollment of the unlicensed centers). 

It should be kept in mind that the above estimates of percentage 
of childrc-r under 6 in li<.ensed facilities are probably high for several 
reasons. To name but a few, the total numbor of children cared for by 
unrelated persons did nor Include children of nonwurkmg mothers, single 
parent families with male head of household, and children of students 
fwhereas all the children undrr 6 in licensed facilities were assumed to 
have working muthers). 



Actually, there may he many unlicensed homes w.here only one or two child- 
ten are cared for, which might make the estimate of perccntaj^e of unli- 
censed houe^ lower than the one givon. The Windows o n Imv Care study re- 
ports that unlicensed homes had slighMy fewer chi IdTelT^th^irri censed homes. 
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APPENDIX IX-6 



n ^^^^^^^ DAY CARK HOMO PAREOTS GAVE FOR FAVORING OR 
NOT FAVORING A PROPOSAL FOR THE REGISTR.\TION OF DAY CARE HOMES* 



RESPONSES FOR THOSE FAVORING' THE PROPOSAL . > 

1. "ff the State would still come out and inspect once a year, it 
would still be the same." . 

.J 

2. "I don't really feel that a State inspector can be a judge of the 
isliver" ""^^ P^^^"^^ what kind of, care 

3. "I feel that registration and inspection once a year should be 
sufficient." • 



10. 



4. "I believe I am capable of deciding whether or not a person would 
be capable of watching my children. If I ^^re not satisfied, I 
would change babysitters." / 

5. "I would approve, as long as some one still inspects once a year 
or periodically." 

6. "Cut down on cost of inspectors " ""^''^'^"^--^ 

7. "As long as they are inspected and know homes for day care, it 
• would hopefully keep up quality of care for a child." 

8. "I think if there are 8 or fewer children in a home and they are 
inspected once a year. It is alright if they are not licensed. I 
think a mother can tell if their children are given the right care 
in another home . " 

9. "This would eliminate some possible problems for the operator seems 
easier and more convient to register." 



"I don't care if they have a license." 



11. "A parent should be able to decide about the quality of a sitter 
and her home and what kind of care this parent's child is getting 
It It is poor quality, the child should not be there and the parent 
should answer for his own mistake." 

. *fii f in their entirety without editing except 

for the deletion of individual names. ^^^^F'- 



Appendix IX-b (continued) 

Rl.SPOXSLS iOR iHOSh NOT FAVORING rill: PROPOSAL 



1. "Sone people should not have someone elses children under their 
care--for reasons of health, temperment home and family situations. 
Regular inspections help keep operator on her 'Toes." vStrangers 

to an area need a form of protection in selecting a "home or center" 
for their children." 

2. "Because the inspection could conceivably not occur for up to 12 
months, children could be endangered by an unsafe environment for 
that length of time." 

5. "I would be afraid that to many would get into this type^ of worV 
that shouldn't be." 

4. "Abuse could occur between the inspections--also, licensing carries 
more a threat or an incentive to quality homes." 

5. "We can always hire someone who is not licensed, especaliy for a 
one-to-one basis with our child. However, if there an^ several 
children in the home, the woman is no longer a "siter," She is 
running a profitable business, and is handling a precious commodity. 
She should have to maintain strict standards." 

6. "I have . faith in the state "requirements"-a working mother like me , 
must be able to count on the best care possible!" 

"I think anyone running a day care home should have licenses and 
it should be inspected often. \nd if not up to standards, the 
parents of the children being taken care of should be notified." 

8, "If the hone is not checked before registration, who would know what 
kind of care the kids are getting, only the operator and its hard 
to criticize yourself." 

"I think the hoir^e should be licensed and be inspected before hand." 

10. 'They should be licensed for their own protection as well as the 
chi Id's protection." 

11. "I'm ^ure nany day care home? would not be registered, thus, the 
inspection^ or controls would be completed." 

12. 'Ihey stiould be required to demonstrate responsibility before being 
licensed thus showing a genuine interest about the care and safety 
of the children with whom >hc will be intrusted." 

1^. "I feel having the license keeps the center more alert and on "Their 
toe<^" so to speak. \nd by having a renew this license or to get in 
the first place makes the license aware that she must keep lip the 
impression she rirst gave in person." 



APPEND IX X-1 



AGENCY RESPONSES 

It^is lErC. policy to provide with each program evaluation an 
appendix m which agencies mentioned in the report can respond to 
specific sj:atements or reconunendations. Interested agencies were in- 
vited to respond and were assured that their responses would not be 
edited m any way. 

m 

A written reply was received from the Department of Children 
and Family Services. 
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Appendix IX-6 (cont inued) 



14. "Ivlio protects the child if unfeeling parents place them in the 
care of less than adequate baby sitters." 

15. "I feel that if a home is not adequate to begin with it should 
not be given a license." 

16. "If the homes were not inspected before licensing, the chances 
arc that a license could be issued to someone who would not take 
good care of the child, while they were away." 

17. "I don't understand how any mother could leave a child with some- 
one who wasn^t checked out. If you don't inspect before registra- 
tion, how could someone know whether their child would be abused 
or not. 'A yearly inspection may be too late." 

18. "I would not want my child in a home that after a year would be 
inspected and found un fit . " 

19. "License used by the State is am assurance that the home is reason- 
ably safe and good, I don't feel that registration alone would give 
that assurance . " 

20. "The fact that you inspect and license facilities is the only reason 
I trusted my child in such a facility." 

21. "As in nursing homes-5 State control-quality lags. I feel more 
secure knowning that definite standards are being met." 

22. "I believe that homes should be inspected more than once a year and 
that they meet certain standards for licensing. Registering seem 
to infer less quality than licensing." 

23. "I think homes definitely should be inspected prior to registration. 
If the homes are not fit for day care, it is a waste of time and 
money to register and not be' fit. I also feel that the homes should 
be inspected many more times than once a year. In a years time the 
home and the person heading it could change dratically, and I think 
a close watch should be kept, just to make sure every thing is fit 
for the children involved." 

24. "It's a business the State must check it out just like other small 
business . " 

23, "Wliat happens between the registration and the inspection? Some- 
times, too much. Inspection should take place before a person 
operates a day care home." 

26. "'\ lot of damage could be done before the first inspection. VJ\\y 
allow a home to serve for mothers inadequate /, and be closed when 
inspection reveals inadequacy." 
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September 9, 1974 



Mark Lincoln Chadwin 
Direciur 

Illinois Econonuc and Fiscal Commission 
ciO Statu Offic<^ Buildinii; 
Springfield, Illinois hllOu 

Dear Mr» Chadwin: 

This will acknowledge receipt of the draft of the Corn^nsslon^s 
program evaluation oi Day Care Licensing and Regulation. I ha\e 
read the report caretuUy and assure you that all findings and 
recommendations of the Commission will receive my serious 
conside ration. 

It IS too early K;r nie to cnithne specific iiieasiiros iho DepartnuM-^t 
may take in response to th*- rtjport, but I am bchoduling a series 
oi nieetm^s with both program and fiscal staff io explore \arious 
alternati\(»s tor striingthtjning our day care r(>gulat' ry services. 

t (> commend your staff tor ih<> direct, thorough, and scholarly 
approach they ubed in developin<4 tht^ r(>port. It is a porceptive*, 
hiuhh r<'adabi«> analysis oi iss\p>s relat<id to an important child 
welfare si-rvic that has historically received too litth^ priority 
both m Jllnvus a.-d thr(>wu}u)ut the nation. 



Sine r rel\ , 



Mary LVe Leahy 
Ai tmu Director 




